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Figs. 1-5. 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Brown Gros Geary Dress. 
This dress of brown gros grain is trimmed, with 
side - pleated ruffles of the material, folds and 
bows of brown velvet, passementerie buttons and 
tassels, and lace. Fraise and under-sleeves of 
pleated crépe lisse. 

Figs. 2 and 4.—Gray Irisu Port Dress. 
The trimming for this gray Irish poplin dress 
consists of side-pleated ruffles of the material, 
folds, revers; and bows of black velvet, and bead- 
ed passementerie borders. Fraise and under- 
sleeves of side-pleated Swiss muslin. 

Fig. 5.—Dress ror Grrt From 5T07 YEARS 
oLv. The skirt and waist are made of white 
cashmere, and are trimmed with révers and a 
sash of »lue gros.grain. For the sash cut of 
blue gros grain on the bias one piece two yards 
long and half a yard wide, hem it on the sides, 
and finish the under edge with ‘fringe. The 
sash is tied in.a knot in the back. Swiss mus- 
lin fraise and under-sleeves. 














Fig. 1.—Brown Gros Gratn 
Dress,—Back.—[(See Fig. 3.] 





Fig. 2.—Gray Irish Portin Dress. 
Front. —[See Fig. 4. } 





LOVERS ON THE WING. 


fy MOTH will turn the balance,” Shakspeare 

says; but yet who would suppose that a 
single captive lady from among these tender-hued 
‘** brownies’ —a little gauze-winged creature, deli- 
cate in form and simple in the decorations. of 
her filmy drapery—could draw about her such a 
crowd of devotees as are accredited with follow- 
ing in her train ?—knights so true to love and 
duty as to travel for miles in her wake, simply to 
see and offer the incense of their hearts before 
her shrine. 

The majority of moths live for love, and lady 
bombycides are so extremely fascinating that 
their acquaintance and courtship form the al- 
most sole delight of their admirers and defenders. 
If by chance, as sometimes occurs, ‘fa ladye 
fayre” of this delicate brown-hued fraternity be 
transferred to a distance from her home, it may 
be some miles from native fields and hedges, 
where she was wont to sport away her little life, 
be sure her absence will not be long unnoted ; a 
host of lover warriors set forth, and in the pleas- 








ant twilight hours flit on filmy wing to set at 
liberty their imprisoned kinswoman ; with true 
knightly zeal will they scale walls and wing their 
eager flight through hedges and trees, a sight of 
her whom they love their only ipcentive and sat- 
isfaction. Poor short-sighted creatures, they 
often miss the objects of their adoration! ‘* Love 
laughs at bolts, at locks, and bars,” but what can 
poor heart-sick ‘‘ Bombyx” do if ‘‘ Bombycina” 
be kept a prisoner within glass walls? No con- 
tinuous banging of his exquisitely painted wings 
can break the barriers, no hurling of his portly 
person against the deceptive prison-home can set 
her free. ‘These demonstrations of interest, fail- 
ing of their intent, afford no ease, nor rest him 
of his pain. He is simply enraged. ‘‘So near 
and yet so far” is the cry of his anguished soul, 
and not unfrequenfly the sturdy little cavalier 
bruises beyond recovery the body he would will- 
ingly lay at the feet of ‘‘ Bombycina ;” hopeless- 
ly in love, ‘‘life has for him no farther joy.” 
An Australian traveler once, on scientific study 
bent, caught a pretty little moth, and putting it 
into a small box, housed it safely in his pocket. 
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For hours he thought no more of his beautiful 
| captive, but toward night-fall a crowd of moth- 
kin gathered about him, settling upon arms, head, 
and hands. In vain he shook himself, but still 
they followed with unflagging zeal, bent upon 
seeing ‘‘ Bombycina.” How they knew of his 
possession of their treasure was a great puzzle. 
There seems to be a power of discrimination on 
the part of ‘‘ Bombyx.” Sight does not seem 
essential, neither is hearing of any account, in 
these family investigations. The cavaliers thus 
out on scouting service are endowed with feath- 
ery antenne, a peculiar organization that may 
be helpful in their earnest researches. ** They 
have their work, and know it,’’ and He who 
made them gives the wisdom needed— 

‘*the intelligence that makea 
The tiny creatures strong by social league.” 

Our Australian enthusiast, accepting a friend- 
ly hint from one deeper in moth-lore than him- 
| self, uncaged the captive, when, lo! he was im- 

mediately released from persecutions, but, alas! 
| his ‘* beauty” vanished with her comrades, doubt- 
| less borne away in triumph to their native haunts. 
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Fig. 3.—Brown Gros Grain 
Dress.—F ront.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 4.—Gray Irish Portis Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fies. 1-5,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING DRESSES. 
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Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
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THE “WHY” OF A BLUSH. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Two maples by the cottage porch 
Grew crimson in the sunset light ; 
Was it their leaves’ reflected glow 
Which made her perfect face so bright ? 


I led her gently down the steps, 

And down the pathway’s flickering shade, 
But still o’er tender cheek and brow 

The same deep radiance warmly played. 


** Enough, O Sweet!” I whispered low ; ; 
**That heart is mine I yearned to win; 

No sunset flush, but love’s pure dawn, 
Breaks from the kindled soul within!” 
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G& With the Number of Harper's 
WEEKLY for March 13 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 

ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
embellished with several beautiful and 
interesting engravings, and containing a 
further installment of “THE HIGHER 
LIFE OF ANIMALS.” 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper's WEEKLY for March 20. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 
HE Chinese, it is said, pay the doctor 
while they are well, and cease paying 
him as soon as they become ill. Self-inter- 
est thus stimulates the physician to do his 
utmost to ward off disease from his employ- 
ers, and he is ever striving to diminish-his 





list of patients, that he may increase his in- P 


come. That. practitioner in the Flowery 
Kingdom has, of course, the most success 
and highest repute who has the fewest sick 
to treat. Every new patient must be re- 
garded as a witness against his skill and a 
charge upon his purse, and he would rather 
“stand and deliver” to a highway robber 
than have a call to a sick man; for to the 
former he merely gives up his money, while 
the latter takes from him net only his mon- 
ey, but his good name also. Preventive 
medicine, as it is called, should be, under 
circumstances so favorable to its encourage- 
ment, in a highly flourishing condition in 
China. It would be well if it were the in- 
terest of doctors, as it is undoubtedly that 
of the people, in America, as elsewhere, to 
promote this most important branch of med- 
ical science. The Chinese method would 
hardly succeed with us, as our grip of the 
dollar is too tight to be loosened on the re- 
mote possibility of sickness. We require to 
be well shaken with a fit of ague, pressed 
hard with a fever, or pinched tight with a 
colic before we can be made to let drop a 
fee into the doctor’s hand. It is only by 
appealing to the intelligence of our people, 
and proving to them its advantage, its ne- 
cessity, in fact, that preventive medicine 
can be made welcome to their acceptance. 

Dr. LANKESTER, of London, who lately 
died, after an active career, chiefly devoted 
to the service of the public health, estimated 
that there perished every year in England 
and Wales one hundred thousand persons 
from preventible diseases. All the deaths 
which annually occur from railway acci- 
dents, fires, explosions, shipwrecks, and in- 
undations in Great Britain do not amount 
to one-tenth of the number caused by dis- 
eases which need not have occurred if peo- 
ple only knew enough about their causes, or 
cared to remove them. Ignorance and heed- 
lessness are responsible for the most severe 
and fatal diseases which afflict the human 
race throughout the world. 

It is not only the deaths which count by 
the hundreds of thousands, but the illness 
and debility of millions, which are to be esti- 
mated in the sum of destructiveness of pre- 
ventible disease. The annual loss of mon- 
ey to England from the latter cause alone is 
put down by the best authorities at more 
than ten millions of dollars. In Birming- 
ham, a town of about 300,000 inhabitants, 
the preventible deaths are 3000 a year, with a 
pecuniary damage in consequence of 270,000 
dollars! This, however, is by no means the 
whole loss, for the human race is not only 
devastated but deteriorated by these pre- 
ventible diseases. The physical and men- 





tal vigor as well as the moral stamina of the 
people is sapped. Who, moreover, can esti- 
mate the depressing effect upon human hap- 
piness ? 

There is no mystery about this art, with 
its somewhat high-sounding name of pre- 
ventive medicine. It requires no diploma 
from a college to practice it effectually, and 
its prescriptions are not in cabalistic or bar- 
barous Latin words which only a learned 
medical conjurer can write, or an expert 
apothecary decipher. The possession of 
common-sense is the only license the prac- 
titioner needs, and nature indicates to him 
in the plainest language her simple remedies. 

Cleanliness, which, according to the old 
proverb, is next to godliness, but which, in 
its widest sense, is godliness itself, is the 
great preservative against that numerous 
and most dangerous class of diseases called 
preventible. With purity of the body and 
purity of air, food, and water, not only would 
the enjoyment but the extent of life be 
greatly increased. Mankind might then bid 
defiance to all those dire maladies which are 
known to medical science as zymotic—chol- 
era, typhus, typhoid, and scarlet fevers, 
small-pox, and the rest of those affections 
which ferment and work corruption of the 
blood, and are so widely prevalent and de- 
structive. 

The home, which is supposed to be con- 
structed for the purpose of protection, is 
made the great destroyer of health and life, 
and every tenant is greatly responsible for 
this fatal perversion. While he stifles him- 
self with his own breath, taints himself with 
his own corruption, and sickens and dies 
like a rat in his hole, he need but open a 
window to the pure breath of heaven, and 
cast far from him the filth of his own engen- 
dering, to breathe freely, become disinfected, 
and restored to vigorous health. 

Much certainly ought to be done by the 
public authorities for the removal of the 
causes of disease by the obvious means with- 
in their power. The hygiene of the city, 
town, and village should have their especial 
regard, and dirty streets, polluted streams, 
adulterated food and drink, ill-constructed 
houses, overcrowded tenements, and those 
extensive generators of poison known as 
nuisances—slaughter-houses, market-places, 
and such like—and the vast variety of re- 
ceptacles of refuse and garbage, be anni- 
hilated. Every householder, however, has 
his life more or less in his own hand, and 
the inaction of the public authorities makes 
it only the more incumbent upon him to 
guard against those evils which threaten it. 
He, therefore, and the female householder 
especially, for she ig more constantly an in- 
mate, and possesses the greater control of 
the house, are commended to the diligent 
study and ceaseless practice of Preventive 
Medicine. 





THE CHIGNON. 
HE reign of the chignon is over; its 
glory has departed; its name is Icha- 
bod. No more do the fields of the far Indies 
send their long fibres, which Hindoo women 
sit in the sun and spin, to counterfeit the 
crowning charm of woman. The anathe- 
ma has gone out against the bravery of the 
cauls and the round tires like the moon, 
against the head-bands and wimples and 
crisping-pins, It has been pronounced anew 
that instead of well-set hair there shall be 
baldness, and “ burning instead of beauty.” 
A little while ago and the chignon was 
all in all, and now there are none so poor as 
to do it honor. Every rank and every sta- 
tion then, except the fourth estate, acknowl- 
edged its power. That fourth estate was 
always tainted with disloyalty, and it never 
was quite the thing to issue a daily paper 
without a fling at the top-lofty ruler of the 
hour. But the flings had no more effect 

than the bull against the comet. 


*“ Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weighs the men’s wit against the lady’s hair;” 


and of course the wit was the lightest, and 
the chignon kept its triumphal way with a 
sway that was all but universal. Empress- 
es proudly bent to it and abased their tiaras 
beneath it, and Biddy fed her pigs under its 
shelter. No place was too remote for it. 
Like another ruler, its morning drum-beat 
sounded round the world. It was the de- 
light of kings’ palaces, and the farthest hut 
in the farthest wilds rejoiced in it. But at 
iast Fashion has turned down her thumb; 
her fiat has been hurled against it, and the 
mighty one has fallen. The fine lady scorns 
it; even Biddy will have none of it. And 
whether the earth—that, as some one has 
said of it in relation to hoop-skirts, rejects 
it, and refuses to swallow it, and casts it up 
on ash heaps and along the débris of rail- 
road lines—has swallowed the chignon, or 
whether it has turned again and sought its 
native lair in the recesses of the old tombs 
that were robbed to make it, and behind 
the prison doors that contributed to it the 
shorn convict locks, or whether, like that 








tress famous in verse, it has been translated 
into the sky— 
“A sudden star it shot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair; 

Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright, 

The heavens bespangling with disheveled light”— 


there are none to say. 


We only know that it has gone, and ap- 


parently gone for good, and that it certainly 
could not go for ill; and that while it staid, 
after the manner of all tyrants, it wrought 
such havoc that now, if she draws us at all, 
“Beauty draws us by a single hair,” for it is 
about all that the chignon, with its dragging 
weight and irritating heat, has left her. 

And was it not a curious perversion of 
taste that invented the prodigy in the first 
place, and made it dear to our hearts and 
dear to our purses, and lined the shop win- 
dows with rows of fac-similes hideous as 
masks of Chinese idols? Was it not a cu- 
rious perversion of taste that made the 
tall woman consent to tower half a foot 
taller still among her companions, and that 
made the short woman enlarge her head till 
she was top-heavy, made the brightest eyes 
happy to hide their light under a bushel, 
and made us all go about with the deform- 
ity, serenely content to be in the fashion, 
though aware that every body knew our 
crown of glory was pinchbeck and we took 
it off at night and shut it in the box with 
the combs and brushes, and were as differ- 
ent beings when relieved of it as THACK- 
ERAY’S Louis XIV. was when relieved of 
his crown and his robes of state! 

Could HoMER haye sung of Helen in a 
chignon? Would Lalage and Rhodope have 
turned the hearts of men, or the wife of 
Gyges have done the mischief she did, in 
a mass of tangled horse-hair hidden under 
big braids? Think of Volumnia and Vir- 
gilia, fallen at the feet of Coriolanus, in a 
couple of huge chignons, they very possibly 
falling too! Fancy Cleopatra on the Cyd- 
nus with the love-sick airs trying to get be- 
tween the masses of a chignon and dally- 
ing with her hair-pins, or Dido upbraiding 
the departing A®neas from the shores in 
one, instead of with locks streaming on the 
winds that “thrid the mazy ringlets of her 
hair!” Picture the Carthaginian girls in 
the defense of their country unpinning 
their long switches of jute for bowstrings, 
rather than shearing their own glorious 
black hair, sweeping its great waves from 
head to foot! Picture the helmet of JEANNE 
p’Arc set above the monstrosity! See Tas- 
so’s Leonora, or, PETRARCH’s Laura, or 
Dante’s Beatrice thus disfigured! see the 
CENCI, or CHARLOTTE CORDAY, or MARIE 
Srvuarr stretching her beauteous neck to 
the axe under the enormity! And then 
think that though we had done the most 
beautiful or most heroic of acts in our chi- 
gnons, how impossible it would have been 
for us to have gone down in romance or 
poetry or history during its usurping reign ! 

No; the chignon was the open foe of 
poetry and romance, as all artificial things 
are that have not in their construction the 
elements of beauty. It was born of a hard 
era, where every thing was being reduced 
to the commonplace level of money-making 
and the display of money, an era that would 
have assured us that money was so omnip- 
otent it could even purchase the bloom of 
beauty and make it transferable. But the 
long and silky hair itself, in its native grace 
and simplicity, belongs to poetry, is one of 
its haunts, indeed, for it loves to linger in 
its perfumed locks and to do homage to its 
compelling charm: painters have painted 
it, poets have sung of it, the curious have 
preserved it, till one, looking on a golden 
lock of LucrEez1a Borata’s hair, feels all 
the splendor, the temptation, the luxury, 
the crime, of that Italian age that produced 
her; or, touching a silken lock of Krats’s, 
feels the sweet nature throbbing with the 
love of beauty beyond its power to bear, as 
if some shepherd lad had’ met the sun-god 
on the mountain-side and died of the glory ; 
or holding a dark soft lock of Byron’s hair, 
finest and most lustrous, sees as if in a vis- 
ion the passion and the power that lifted 
him on strong wings out of soil and slime 
and among the gods themselves. “Only a 
woman’s hair,” wrote SwirtT upon a lock of 
poor Stella’s, and the world has ever since 
reviled him for a heartless wretch, never 
pausing to think whether it was not the 
very depth of tenderness and sorrow mock- 
ing at itself. As though one said, “Only a 
woman’s hair; nothing, nothing to you; 
but once it was all the world to me!” 

Let us be thankful, then, that at last the 
right to wear our hair as it grows, and as it 
is remembered of most of the women of his- 
tory, has come back to us; that natural 
braids and curls in supple delicacy instead 
of cumbrous clumsiness are finding their 
way out from beneath the mass of rubbish 
that hid them; that once more we may be 
picturesque, and even sentimental if we 
will, and need no longer present the ap- 
pearance, with our tucked-up skirts and 
huge capital structures, of coster-mongers’ 








women crowned with baskets of their wares, 
Let us be glad that the day of the chignon 
is over, and there is not so much left of it as 
there was of JEZEBEL! 





LONG FROCKS. 


N the course of the growth of animals 
there are certain well-known changes, 
or steps of development, as the naturalist 
would say. A torpid grub becomes the buzz- 
ing fly, a blind puppy the alert terrier, and 
a legless tadpole the jumping frog. In the 
natural history of every family of children 
there are to be observed changes no less re- 
markable, of which, though they may be 
ignored by the savants, no pater or materfa- 
milias is without. the fullest consciousness. 
Nature has, in fact, very little to do with 
them, but, though mostly owing to the op- 
eration of art, they have none the less.a 
very distinct influence upon human devel- 
opment. We doubt whether the tadpole 
in losing its caudal appendage and acquir- 
ing the legs of a frog becomes so changed a 
creature as the boy when he puts on his first 
pair of boots or long-tailed coat. His sensa- 
tion, at any rate, on the occasion is certain- 
ly much the greater. 

The great epoch of the human female, 
corresponding to the boot and coat stage of 
male development, is her evolution from 
short ito long frocks, or dresses, as our 
précieuses insist upon calling them. This is 
a change which, of course, awakens the 
greatest interest in a family, and especially 
in the immediate subject of it. Long be- 
fore the usual period for her transformation 
the giri is in a state of ecstatic excitement, 
and her imagination is busy with anticipa- 
ting the delights and privileges supposed to 
be awaiting her in the folds of a trailing 
dress. She becomes so impatient, and so 
eagerly appeals for the promised additional 
inches to the skirt before the appointed 
time, that maternal tenderness requires to 
be well fortified by parental prudence, not 
to yield. That though it ought never, it 
often does yield, is a melancholy fact, more 
serious in its consequences than might be 
anticipated from wearing any quantity of 
stuff more or less. 

Dress, however, has an influence upon hu- 
man character, and especially upon the fe- 
male phase of it, that can hardly be over- 


estimated. We hold it to be the most © 


visionary of schemes to attempt to start 
woman as a competitor with man in life 
while she clings to her ordinary attire. 
How are tight waists to be made compati- 
ble with any kind of serious effort? and 
what chance would the female, in her heavy 
panoply, doubled and redoubled, from top- 
most feather to lowest flounce, have against 
the light-clothed male ima struggle of what- 
ever sort? The woman owes much of her 
weakness, physical at least, to the burden 
of dress she persists in carrying. The exer- 
cise necessary to the full and healthful de- 
velopment of her person is impracticable 
while she wears a tower of flimsiness on the 
head which is ready to topple over, and 
yards of cloth draggling about the feet, 
threatening to trip her up at every hasty 
step. What full-dressed woman would ven- 
ture to run? and, if she did, how awkward a 
figure she would make, graceful creature 
though she is allowed to be! 

Without insisting, at this time, upon any 
radical reform of woman’s dress, we would 
urge upon parents not to fetter their daugh- 
ters prematurely with its oppressive finery 
and entanglements. The costume of the 
girl is too often modeled after that of the 
full-grown woman, but even in its most 
faulty styles is better adapted to the neces- 
sary freedom of childhood than the fashion- 
able apparel of the modern lady. It is gen- 
erally too tight, and often overfine, but it is 
ordinarily short enough to allow of a toler- 
ably free use of the legs and feet, and is not 
altogether incompatible with a run and a 
jump. At the very period chosen for that 
change we have alluded to, from short into 
long dresses, the girl’s frame is especially in 
need of freedom of action, and both health 
and beauty demand that it shall not be 
checked by any kind of artificial restrhint. 
The long dress involves, as is well known, 
with the additional length to the skirt, the 
pinching waist, the tottering head-piece, the 
unsteady high-heeled shoe, the tight-fitting 
glove, and all the other elaborate artifices 
of the fashionable attire of women. -A girl 
once assuming this costume is forced to 
give up forever all the freedom of motion 
natural to her age, and with it all chance 
of that development of health, vigor, and 
grace her organization is capable of. 

With the dress come the manners of a 
woman, and we have that object, so painful 
to contemplate, the old-young person, Her 
childhood is suddenly extinguished, and she 
seems all at once stiffened into that arti- 
ficial thing, the “woman of society.” Still 
holding the childish notion that woman- 
hood, with which in her mind a long dress 
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is synonymous, implies a full stop to study, 
it becomes impossible to awaken her to the 
consciousness of the necessity of that seri- 
ous effort essential to the full development 
of her mental and moral character. She 
thus adds one more to that vast number of 
half-educated women whose incapacity and 
frivolity the world has so much occasion to 
deplore, 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING SUITS. 


MPORTED costumes for spring are made up 
partly of silk and partly of wool goods of 
light quality, either plain, plaid, or striped. ‘The 
silk forms the lower skirt and sleeves; the basque 
and over-skirt or apron are of wool. ‘The two 
fabrics in a suit are usually of kindred shades of 
one color, though quiet contrasts, such as gray 
with brown or violet, will be much worn. 

The fashion of making French suits is similar 
to that in vogue at present. ‘I'he basque and 
apron will prevail, yet the round over-skirt and 
the polonaise will not be wholly abandoned. 
The close cuirass, smoothly fitted and plainly 
trimmed, remains the popular basque, yet some 
new basques have elaborate trimmings in the way 
of horizontal folds put on in vest shape in front, 
and graduated to a point behind. ‘The neck is 
cut very high, and fully trimmed ; shoulder seams 
are very short; sleeves are close coat shape, and 
are often of different material from that of the 
basque; concave cuffs and clusters of folds or 
else shirred bands trim the wrists ; a belt of some 
kind is added to most basques. 

New aprons are longer and more clinging than 
those worn at present. ‘They extend within an 
inch or two of the bottom of the front breadth 
of the dress skirt, and in some cases are without 
seams, being made of but one breadth of double- 
width goods, yet even these narrow aprons are 
drawn back to meet on the tournure, where a taste- 
fully draped sash gives the slight drapery now 
considered necessary for the back. There are also 
aprons that are square on one side and rounded 
on the other, while another style is pointed low 
on one side in the Grecian fashion. 

Lower skirts are not altered in shape, and the 
first importations show commendable simplicity 
in their trimmings. A bias gathered flounce, 
headed and edged with narrow side pleating sew- 
ed on as a ruffle—that is, with a rough seam on 
the under side—is the trimming of some of the 
handsomest skirts. ‘The side pleating only is 
used on the apron and basque. The novelty in 
the favorite shirring is to shirr the flounce in 
lengthwise rows, making:puffs downward instead 
of around the skirt. 

A French costume of gray camel’s-hair over 
chestnut brown silk will be stylish in the first 
spring days for street, traveling, etc. The brown 
silk skirt has a ten-inch bias gathered flounce 
edged and headed with knife pleating two inches 
andahalf deep. ‘The long slender apron of gray 
camel’s-hair consists of but one wide width; it 
is edged with brown silk pleating, and drawn up 
on the tournure, where a sash of brown silk dou- 
bled is knotted and draped capriciously, instead 
of being set stiffly in a bow or loops. The sim- 
ple basque of gray wool is piped with brown silk, 
and has silk sleeves; it is entirely without pleat- 
ings or pockets, has a high standing collar, and 
medium-sized buttons of brown polished wood. 

Another spring suit has a basque and apron 
of delicate gray shaded plaid wool, with sleeves 
and lower skirt of plain gray wool. The fashion 
is the same as that just described, and the sash, 
bows, and pipings are of violet gros grain. To 
be worn with this is an English walking hat of 
gray chip, with scarf and feathers of violet. 


LINEN SUITS, 


The gray undressed linen suits found so pleas- 
ant for many summers past are being made up 
in large quantities at the furnishing houses, They 
are made with a view to service, and are without 
flounces or any elaborate ornament. The skirt 
has a facing headed by a single bias band, three 
or four inches wide, stitched on with piping or 
without, ‘The deep apron has two straight wide 
sash ends behind, edged with a narrower bias 
band. These straight sashes are each sewed to 
the belt in a double box-pleat, and caught up 
lower down by tapes to form a drooping loop. A 
white side-pleated blouse or chemise Russe com- 
pletes the house dress, while for the street is a 
linen sacque of most stylish shape, cut with an 
English back that is much shorter than the long 
single-breasted front. Such suits are service- 
able, inexpensive, and easily laundried We 
commend them as excellent models to corre- 
spondents who have made inquiries about sum- 
mer wardrobes, 


LACE CUIRASSES AND TABLIERS, 


The richest tabliers and cuirasses among the 
earliest importations are made of black lace and 
insertion in Chantilly patterns, and trimmed 
with tiny cords or braids of jet. Last summer 
all such garments were made of guipure or yak 
lace. The new fancy is for thread insertions in 
lengthwise rows, and instead of being almost 
covered with jet, they now have the merest lines 
and threads of glittering beads. Ladies who 
can not afford real lace aprons will content them- 
selves with the French laces that copy real lace 
so admirably that connoisseurs are deceived—at 
least until they touch them, when the difference 
is evident even in the dark. These lace aprons 
are long in front and round up high on the tour- 
nure, where they are finished by many drooping 
sash loops of narrow black gros grain ribbon. 

Young ladies who are preparing toilettes for 
the next summer at the watering-places are mak- 
ing white cuirasses and tabliers in the fashion 
just described. Alternate rows of Hamburg 
and Valenciennes insertion are used, or else 





Swiss insertion with tucked bands, or perhaps 
gros grain ribbon of seraph blue or pale rose 
forms stripes with lace between. A ladder of 
loops of ribbon and lace forms a jabot down the 
sleeveless cuirass, and also down the apron. A 
bow of gros grain ribbon is at the back of the 
neck. Sprigged or dotted Swiss muslin, white 
grenadine, gauze, and net are all made up in this 
manner for over dresses to be worn with light 
evening silks, striped silks, black silks, and gren- 
adines, 
NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY. 


Some gilt and silver is being introduced for 
bonnet trimmings in the way of gold and black 
galloons for bindings, and filigree silver buckles, 
also gold leaves with flowers of natural hue. 
One of the most tasteful round hats is of white 
chip with brigand crown and straight brim. A 
scarf of soft twilled white silk is wound around 
the crown and fastened by a silver filigree buckle, 
which also holds a fan pleat of black velvet on 
the left of the front. White lilies-of-the-valley 
are clustered on the left side of the crown, The 
brim is faced with black velvet. 

A distinguished-looking bonnet for a brunette 
is of white chip with cardinal gros grain facings 
inside. Around the crown is cardinal silk with 
darker reddish-brown, and carnations of these 
two shades. A French hat with halo brim has 
this brim faced with galloon of gilt and black 
velvet. Scarfs of white and black twilled silk 
are around the crown, and the flowers are soft 
pink roses without foliage. 

‘To wear with the new Madras tints of high 
colors is a white chip bonnet trimmed with pink 
and black gros grain and red and yellow roses. 
Still another has a scarf of the new blue-gray 
faced with the pale cream-color, while inside the 
brim is a black velvet roll supporting pink roses. 
Cardinal red is associated with pale drab on fine 
French hats. Cap crowns in soft puffs are made 
of the new damask brocades, and are seen on 
chip and rough-and-ready braids. Gilt oats and 
wheat, with branches of jet, are used on French 
bonnets; also jet stars among black daisies or 
scarlet poppies. Artemisia of darkest hues, 
snow-balls of color as well as white, chrysanthe- 
mums, daisies, dahlias, and other crisp compact 
flowers are offered as rivals to the more graceful 
wistaria, drocping lilies, !ong-stemmed buds, and 
the loveliest roses that blow. 


GLOVES. 

Spring importations of kid gloves display in- 
numerable shades of gray and brown to match 
new costumes. There are theveleam French 
grays, steel, blue-gray, and the entire range from 
cool light hues to the darkest serviceable shades. 
In brown are all the nut shades, and many bor- 
dering on green. Instead of the mongrel hues 
of two years ago we have a revival of putty col- 
ors, fawn, drab, snuff brown, ashes-of-roses, and 
other old-fashioned soft tints. Lilac shades have 
been banished too long, and appear now with 
pink and blue tinges. Oak brown shades that 
were once so popular are again imported for 
wearing with black toilettes. 

Lavender is the conventional name for a host 
of delicate pearly tints worn on dressy occasions. 
Cream shades are now approved for carriage, 
opera, and full-dress toilettes. White gloves, 
pure and simple, are restricted to white toilettes, 
brides, and bride-maids. All pale yellow tints, 
such as primrose, straw, and salmon, are chosen 
for church, visiting, matinées, etc. ; salmon and 
flesh colors have more pink in them, and the new 
straw shades border on green. Black gloves have 
been considered very stylish this winter, having 
even appeared in proscenium boxes at the opera, 
and they were worn by leaders of fashion at the 
Academy balls. Those with scalloped tops and 
long wrists fastened by four buttons are hand- 
somest. Plain untrimmed gloves without or- 
namental stitching, and long enough to require 
three or four buttons at the wrist, are the refined 
choice; nevertheless there are people who want 
ornament every where, and for these are added 
rows of black or white stitching on thé outside 
of the glove. The unsightly fashion of putting 
rows of braid on the back of gloves adds to the 
apparent breadth of the hand, and is condemned 
as ‘‘loud” by people of taste. Readers are warn- 
ed that instead of the prices of good gloves being 
reduced, they will probably advance, as the cost 
of fabrication in France is increased ten per cent. 
The present charge for gloves with one button 
is $1 65; with two buttons, $2; with three 
buttons, $2 50; with four buttons, $2 75; and 
with six buttons, $3 25. To secure a per- 
fect fit, merchants now provide three kinds of 
gloves of each size; thus there is the regular, the 
moyen or medium long glove, and the court or 
short-fingered glove. Ladies who order their 
gloves by letter should always state whether they 
wear regular, medium, or short-fingered gloves. 
Undressed kid gloves are very fashionable ; those 
of drab, shot with green or yellow, are preferred. 
Those with two buttons cost $1 75; with three 
buttons they are $2; with four buttons, $2 25. 
The long-armed closed-top gloves are also $2 25. 
Misses’ kid gloves are shown in all the delicate 
and the servicable shades in vogue for ladies, 
They are simply made, and fastened by two or 
three buttons. Lisle-thread gloves fashioned like 
kid were worn last summer by people of taste, 
and are especially liked by those who have slen- 
der, shapely hands. They are of gossamer fabrics 
in mode, buff, and white, are inexpensive, and will 
wash well. They cost from 50 to 80 cents, and 
are fastened by from one to four buttons. Fine 
soft castor gloves, so good for bleaching the 
hands, are now imported in better qualities than 
formerly, and are made up like kid, with long 
wrists and no fanciful stitching. They are excel- 
lent for traveling, driving in phaetons, riding, and 
country wear generally. Those with three but- 
tons cost $2 25. The English taffeta silk gloves 
are now perfected in shape, and are made of fab- 
ries that do not ‘‘ creep” as did the wiry silk once 





used in them. They cost from $1 25 to $1 75 
a pair, according as they have from two to four 
buttons. Ladies just returned from abroad are 
buying black lace mitts in regular Chantilly pat- 
terns, wrought inside as well as out. The hand- 
somest reach half-way to the elbow, and cost 
$6 50. Short lace gloves begin as low as 50 
cents a pair. 
NEW DRESS GOODS. 


Dyoor cloth is a new fabric for dresseg. It is 
a thick yet soft silk like heavy pongee. It is 
imported in plaids of écru with brown or black 
bars, and the plain écru and cream goods to 
match, ‘*‘ Louisine” is the name given the soft 
basket-woven and twilled silks to be used for 
summer costumes. It comes in pin-head checks, 
broken plaids, and blocks of black with white, 
blue upon blue, buff with blue, and in the high 
Madras colors now so fashionable in Paris. It 
costs from $2 50 to $4 a yard, and is single 
width. Burette or drugget cloth is the name 
given a silk and wool fabric of rough surface, 
not twilled, but with raised knotted threads of 
brown or gray upon white. ‘This is spoken of 
by French writers as very stylish for costumes. 
Toile I’ Oriental is all silk tissue in open checks 
like the Mexicaine of last summer: price $2 50 
a yard. Algerine for over dresses and linen 
grenadines are in écru checks and stripes ; others 
have blue mixed with them, and show very quaint 
colors, ‘There are also écru organdies in checks 
and stripes, and colored grenadines sold as low 
as 40 cents a yard. 

Among the best wool fabrics. for spring suits 
are plain and plaid de béges, some twilled, some 
loosely woven in new gray and brown shades, 
and all of excellent quality. They cost from 50 
to 75 cents a yard, 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and C. H. F. Aurens & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


SEVERAL of the most distinguished preachers 
of the Presbyterian and Episcopalian Churches 
in New York city are of foreign birth. Among 
the former are Dr. Joun Hay, Dr. WrILiiaM M. 
Tay or, Dr. Joun THompson, and Dr. WILLIAM 
Ormiston. Of the latter are Dr. HUGH MILLER 
Tuompson, Dr. RyLance, of St. Mark’s, and Dr. 
FREDERICK OaILBy, of Trinity. In fact, it is 
difficult to recall the name of any great pulpit 
orator in New York or Brooklyn who is a na- 
tive of either city. Boston sends us most of the 
clever Unitarians. Philadelphia has given us 
the elder Tyne and Dr. WasHBurRN. New York 
somehow seems to run more to money, law, 
physic, and newspaper. 

—The Grand Duke ALExts having made a 
eomplete success in his runaway wedding with 
the daughter of a wealthy baron, is now living 
in clover of the highest altitude and sweetest 
bouquet in Dresden. His parents are furious 
about it, but he careth not. The moon of hon- 
ey is his, and he snappeth his fingers at the mon- 
arch. The family of Mrs. ALExis is enormous- 
ly rich, and if yearnings for place do not come 
to the young man, he need have no misgivings 
for the future. His father-in-law gives the bride 
a colossal dowry, and, so far as money goes, the 
match might rejoice the most worldly of parents. 
Even in the event of a reconciliation, the wife 
can not be received according to her husband’s 
rank at the imperial court—an obstacle which 
would be apt to keep the couple in seclusion, 
unless they can make up their minds to the an- 
noyances which the Marquis of Lorne’s marriage 
has brought upon him. All things considered, 
as the thing stands, the Grand Duke, even with- 
out a formal reception into the imperial family, 
has, as chess-men say, the best of the board. 
She is nineteen, he twenty-four, and (happy 
woman !) she has fifty trunks filled with clothes 
and such. 

—There are two dinners given yearly in Lon- 
don which have attained some sort of celebrity 
—those given by the proprietors of the Saturday 
Review and the Contemporary Review to their con- 
tributors. As the gentlemen engaged on the for- 
mer have not to meet the authors whose works 
they mercilessly review in the columns of the 
Saturday Review, the dinner is quite jolly and 
harmonious. But how is the editor of the Con- 
temporary Review to get together at the same ta- 
ble Mr. GLapsTone and Archbishop Mannine@ 
and Mr. GREGG and his assailants ? 

—The friends of the late Admiral Wixstow 
are about to place over his grave at Mount Au- 
burn a granite boulder weighing several tons, 
taken from the summit of Tensaege Mountain, 
in New Hampshire, surmounted by a granite 
shaft, emblematic of the ship and mountain he 
rendered so famous. 

—Postmaster-General JEWELL is what the ordi- 
nary Connecticut man would designate as a prac- 
tical wag. In a recent letter to the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, asking such a change of the windows of 
his department as would improve the ventila- 
tion, he said, ‘Inasmuch as I do not expect to 
spend my life here, I do not care much about 
it, but it would kill any man to work in this 
building two years, which is a much longer time 
than I expect to stay here at present.”’ 

—Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, in a 
recent lecture on English literature at Buffalo, 
said that ‘‘ Apam had been happier for six thou- 
sand years than if he had remained in the Garden 
of Eden.’’ How does Right Rev. Coxe know? 
A. and EB. never went to district school, and knew 
nothing about English literature. 

—The Rev. Brooks HeRerorpD, of Manches- 
ter, England, who by many is regarded as the 
most prominent preacher of “‘ Liberal Christian- 
ity’? in that country, will succeed the Rev. Ros- 
ERT LatRD COLLYER in the pastorate’of the 
Church of the Messiah, at Chicago. 

—The Apams stock maintains its proverbial 
ability and industry with the pen. Mr. CHARLES 
FRanNCIs ADAMS, Jun., has a special aptitude for 
working up statistics so as to make them enter- 
taining as a lecture. In a recent talk he showed 
by the official tables that if a person traveled as 
& passenger on Massachusetts railroads eight 
hundred miles a day every day of his life, he 
would, by a doctrine of chances, be seventy 
years old before he would receive an injury ina 
railroad accident. French statistics showed that 





stage-coach traveling was at least fifty times as 
dangerous as traveling by rail. The danger of 
being murdered in Massachusetts was greater by 
far than that of being killed in a railroad acci- 
dent. In 1873 the railroads carried 42,000,000 
passengers without killing one; in the same 
year in Boston alone five persons were killed by 
tumbling down stairs, seven by falling out of 
windows. In fact, Mr. ADams’s figures seem to 
prove that there is not a much safer place of 
refuge in the world than a Massachusetts rail- 
way car. 

—At a local teachers’ reunion recently con- 
vened by Mr. NortHrRop in Mansfield, Connect- 
icut, there were present three teachers whose 
combined service numbered one hundred and 
twenty years. The senior of these is now teach- 
ing his forty-ninth winter term. Another began 
teaching forty years ago, and has continued to 
this time, except an interval of five years during 
the war. The third has taught in the same dis- 
trict for thirty-one successive winters, besides 
earlier engagements elsewhere. 

—TitT1an’s *‘ Danae”’ has been sold to the Em- 
peror of Russia for $126,000. The last previous 
owner was Prince BuoncomPaenl, of Boulogne, 
for one of whose ancestors it was painted. 

—The widow of Captain HAL, the arctic 
explorer, is living in Cincinnati, with her two 
children, in straitened circumstances. The bal- 
ance of her husband’s salary, which Congress 
ordered to be awarded to her, has been paid, but 
the Secretary of the Navy appears indisposed to 
carry out the terms of the bill passed by the na- 
tional legislature for her relief, and therefore the 
plain purpose of those who originated the meas- 
ure is frustrated. The law alluded to was passed 
last year, and provided for the purchase of the 
manuscripts of the late commander of the Polaris 
expedition for the benefit of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The papers, it is understood, relate 
to his several voyages and explorations in the 
north seas before he entered the service of the 
government, and the sum which Congress ap- 
propriated for the purpose was $16,000. 

— Washington's principal lyric artist, Mr. WaLt 
WuitTMan, is reported to have seized a violent 
cough during the late polar wave, and, after be- 
ing thawed out, to have expressed himself as 
follows: 

“TI howl a whoop; 

And with the howlment of the whoop I yip a yawp, 

And with a million chill-betingled veins i bow me 

tothe winter's sovereignty. 

O bitesome breeze! O quakesome waves! and all 

conglomerate elements of gelid things!” 


—Lady Baker, in her recent book, gives her 
ideal of a model boy, as follows: “If I could 
make a model boy, I'll tell you what he should 
be like. He should love cold water, and hate 
a lie. He should be frank and unsuspicious, 
as becomes a noble, trusting nature, and yet he 
should be neither silly nor soft. He should have 
——_ of manias. He should have an appetite 
ike a wolf, for I should wish him to be tall and 
strong, but he must not be a bit greedy. He 
should not be ashamed of loving and reveren- 
cing all that is good and holy and pure, but with 
nothing of the mollycoddle about him. He 
should have a fine sweet temper, yet he should 
be, as the Yankee song says, ‘an orkérd man in 
a row,’ and he should know how to take care of 
himself with his fists.” 

—In Mr. Taomson’s Straits of Malacca, Indo- 
China, and China, a most interesting work re- 
cently published by Harper & BROTHERS, we 
find the following paragraph describing the hab- 
its of Chinese ladies of the ‘“‘upper ten:” “Many 
Chinese ladies spend a great portion of their 
time in gossiping ind gambling. Very unlady- 
like occupations, my fair readers will exclaim, 
Nevertheless, these accomplishments, taken ei- 
ther singly or collectively, require years of as- 
siduous training before they can be practiced 
with that perfection which prevails in polite cir- 
cles in China. Gambling, it is to be regretted, 
is by far the most favorite pastime, and it is per- 
haps but cold comfort to reflect that this vice is 
not monopolized by the ladies of Cathay, but 
that it is their lords who set them the example. 
They never dream of playing except for mon- 
ey, and when they have no visitors of their own 
rank to gamble with, they call up the domestics 
and play with them.”’ 

—Mr. THATCHER MAGown, a wealthy and re- 
spected citizen of Medford, Massachusetts, has 
presented to that town the beautiful estate of 
his late father, THatcHer Magovtn, including 
the mansion and grounds, for a public library: 
He has also given $1000 in cash to be used in 
fitting up the building for the appointed pur- 
pose. The only condition of the gifts is that in 
case the building should be destroyed by fire, the 
town shall rebuild and maintain a free public 
library on the premises. Medford is celebrated 
fortwo things: first, in commerce, for its rum, 
‘old Medford’’ having about the same relative 
meaning in Massachusetts that “old Bourbon” 
has in Kentucky, or ‘“‘old Monongahela’ in 
Pennsylvania; second, in history, as the place 
of the encampment of General BurGoYNr and 
his army after their capture. There are good 
people in Medford, notwithstanding the peculiar 
tipple which gives it its chief modern distinc- 
tion. 

—One of the most pleasant chapters of that 
fascinating American novel, A Sack of Gold, by 
Vireinia W. JOHNSON, records the gift of a sew- 
ing-machine by Katharine Wald, the heroine of 
the story, to a poor boy named Jacob Prout, the 
son of a widow. His sister Mehitabel was the 
village tailoress, who went round among the 
farmers’ families cutting and making garments 
for the rising generation; and Jacob, a thin, 
pallid, and weakly lad, unable to indulge in the 
sports or do the work of his more robust com- 
panions, often wished for the possession of a 
sewing-machine with which he could do his 
share toward the maintenance of the family. 
Through the thoughtful generosity of Katharine 
Wald his wish is at length gratified, and Jacob, 
clever and ingenious, becomes the main support 
of the household. This touchitig episode in a 
delightful work of fiction came recently to the 
notice of the manufacturers of a popular sew- 
ing-machine, who, desirous of translating fiction 
into fact, presented the author with one of their 
best machines, in order that she might bestow 
it upon some counterpart in real life of the cre- 
ation of her fancy. We are happy to record this 
pleasant incident. The gift was a graceful and 
delicate compliment to the author; and those 
who have rejoiced over the good fortune of the 
imaginary Jacob Prout will be glad to know 
that his happiness will be realized in some lowly 
home of struggling, virtuous poverty. 








with écru or white mignardise and thread of the same color. 
side of the mignardise as follows: 


worked previously, 1 sc. 


st. on the needle again, 3 ch., 1 


in this manner), 3 ch. 


Borper.—WHuHitE EMBROIDERY. 


which were fastened together with 1 sc., seven 
times alternately 3 ch., 1 sc, on the second follow- 
ing one of the free loops back of the four loops 
fastened together with 1 sc., 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
second following one of the free loops before the 
four loops fastened together with 1 sc., then 3 ch., 

turn the work on the wrong side, 1 sc. on the ne xt 


Fig. 1.—UMBRELLA 
Case.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Ant one see Supple- 
No. VIIL., Fig. 19. 
For ¢ designs see Embroid- 
ery Side of Supplement, 
Nos. 4-12. 








free loop before the four 
loops fastened together with 
1 sc., inserting the needle 
in the loop from the wrong 
side (all the sc. in a cor- 
responding direction are 
worked in this manner), 
eight times alternately 3 
ch., 1 se. on the next free 
loop between 2 sc. worked 
previously on loops back of 
the four loops fastened to- 
gether with 1 sc., 3 ch., 1 
sc. on the next free loop 
between 2 sc. worked on 
loops before the four loops 
fastened together with 1 sc., 
then 2 ch., turn the work 






Fig. 1.—OversHor.—UNFAsTENeD. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


on the right side, 1 sc. on the fifth following 
one of the free loops on the side on which the 
work was first done, and repeat from *. 


Pincushion, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tats pincushion consists of a cushion three 
inches and three-quarters square, which is 
set in a frame of polished black wood, and is 


‘Trpy.—Warte Emprorpery. 


Begin the edging on one 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the next loop of the 
mignardise, * four times alternately 7 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the third fol- 
lowing loop, then one leaflet of 4 ch., 3 ste. 
(stitch) before the last 4 ch., 
separately, but together ; 


(short treble crochet) on the st. 
working off the upper veins of the stc., not each 
one leaflet like the preceding, 1 sc. on the fourth fol- 
lowing loop, 15 sc. on the next 15 loops, two leaflets like the one described pre- 
viously, but after the first leaflet fasten on the vein between the two leaflets 
on the fourth foliowing loop, four times alternately 
3 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 7 ch. and one slip stitch on the first of these), 
fasten the middle st. of the picot to the middle st. of the 7 ch. opposite, 3 ch., 
1 sc. on the third following loop, turn the work on the wrong side, 4 ch., fasten 
together the next four loops on the other side of the mignardise with 1 sc., draw 
the needle out of the st., turn the work on the right side, and take up the dropped 
sc. on the second following loop, inserting the 
needle in the loop from the wrong side (all sc. in the same direction are worked 
, 1 se. (worked as usual) on the loop before the four loops 





For design see Embroidery Side of Supp! 


Hi: LRPER' S BAZAR. 


> ee: —white Em- 
broidery. 

Tus border is suitable 
for trimming all kinds of 
lingerie. It is worked on 
nansook, batiste, or fine 
linen in half-polka and 
_button-hole stitch with 
white embroidery cotton. 
The wheels are worked 
with coarse thread. 


Mignardise and 
Crochet Edging for 
Wrappers, Petti- 
coats, etc. 

Tus edging is especial- 
ly designed for 
trimming wrap- 
pers, dressing 
sacques, petti- 
coats, etc., and 
may be worked 
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Fig. 2.—ManNER OF MAKING BUTTERFLY FOR UmBrRELLA Case, Fic. 1.—Fo iy Size. 





TRAVELING-Bac. 
For design see Embroidery Side of Supplement, No. 1. 


covered on the under side | 
with card-board. Thecush- | 
ion is ornamented with strips | 
of embroidery. Fig. 2 gives 
the design for these strips in 
full size. The embroidery | 
is worked on white cloth, 
which is pinked on the edge, 
with saddler’s silk of differ- 
ent colors in satin and half- 
polka stitch, Bows of blue 
satin ribbon trim the frame, 
and similar ribbon serves for 
hanging up the cushion. 


Overshoe, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts high overshoe is de- | 
signed to be worn over ball 
slippers, and is made of black 
lasting and lined with flan- 
nel. The sole and under 
edge of the overshoe are of 
rubber. The lasting and 
lining are cut in scallops on 
the sides, as shown by the 
illustration. The lower scal- 
lops on the back and front 
edges of the overshoe are 
joined with a band of last- 
ing and a steel buckle. The 
upper scallops are furnished | 
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with button -holes, and the 
corresponding buttons are set 


on the back edge of the over- 
shoe. 


Traveling-Bag. 

Tue embroidery on this 
traveling-bag, to which we 
would call special attention, 
is novel, easily executed, and 
remarkably effective, and sug- 
gests the pretty pen-and-ink 
sketches, in which the fine 
lines and contours are delin- 
eated with the greatest ac- 
curacy. The embroidery is 
worked on gray sailor’s cloth, 
and is suitable for trimming 
traveling-bags, um- 
brella cases, garden 
furniture, wind- 
screens, etc. The 
design for the em- 
broidery on the tray- 


filling silk. 
broidery. 
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tion of which is given by 
No. 3 on the embroidery 
side of the Supplement, to 
the piqué, baste the tulle on 
the wrong side of the latter, 
and run the outlines of the 


| design figures with cotton. 


Inside of the leaves and scal- 
lops stretch the working 
thread back and forth for 
the bars, and cover it with 
button-hole stitches. Work 
the embroidery for the leaves 
and stems in satin and half- 
polka stitch, and the scallops 


| on the outer edge in button- 


hole stitch, and cut away 
partly the piqué only and 
partly both layers of mate- 
rial from the wrong side, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Fruit Napkins. 

See illustration on page 189. 

Tuese fruit napkins of 
gray damask are six inches 
and a half square, and are 
ornamented in the corners 
with clusters of grapes, cher- 
ries, and strawberries. The 
designs for the embroidery 
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Fig. 2.—OversHor.—FAstTEenep. 
(See Fig. 1.] 


embroidery cut away the material from the 
wrong side for the open-work part of the tidy, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Tidy.—White Embroidery. 
Tus tidy is worked on white wash tulle and Fig. 2.—Borper 
gray piqué in white embroidery. To work the FoR Prncusuioy, 
embroidery transfer the design, a full-sized sec- Fic. 1 
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MIGNARDISE AND CrocuetT EpGinc FoR WRAPPERS, 
PETTICOATS, ETC. 


eling-bag is given in full size by No. 1 on the embroidery side of the Supplement. Hav- 
ing transferred the design to the material, work the outlines of the design figures 
in diagonal satin stitch, in half-polka stitch, and in point Russe with black split 

Fig. 2 of the umbrella case shows the manner of working this em- 
The traveling-bag is furnished with a metal binding and lock. 


Umbrella Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus umbrella case of gray sailor's cloth is ornamented with foundation figures, 
which are worked like the embroidery on the tray eling-bag just described. To 
make the case first join on the piece turned down in Supplement on Fig. 19, 
and then cut of gray sailor’s cloth two pieces from this pattern, cutting the fr ont 
part only from the under edge to the straight line indicated, however. ‘Trans- 
fer the designs for the butterflies and bugs, which are given by Nos. 5-12 on 
the embroidery side of the Supplement, to the material for the front of the case, 
as shown by Fig. 1, which is reduced in size, and transfer the design for the 
butterfly, shown by the design No. 4, to the flap, and work the embroidery in 
satin and half-polka stitch and in point Russe with black split filling silk, ob- 


serving the illustration Fig. 2. Set straps of 
TN fawn-colored leather and steel buckles on the 
front, as indicated on the pattern, join both parts, 
él |. in doing which turn down the flap along the dot- 
ted line, and bind the case all around with strips 
of fawn-colored leather. 


Tidy—White Embroidery. 

Turis tidy is worked on ribbed piqué in white 
embroidery. No. 2 on the embroidery side of 
the Supplement gives a section of the design in 
full size. Having transferred the design to the 
material, run the outlines of the scallops and of 
the open-work part of the design several times 
with cotton, and button-hole stitch them. Work 
the sprays of flowers 
waich ornament the scal- 
lops and the centre of the 
tidy in satin and half-polka 
stitch, and sew on white 
soutache in curves, ac- 
cording to the design. 
Work the dots in safin 
stitch. After finishing the 












Trpy.—Wnarte Emprorwery. 
For design see Embroidery Side of Supplement, No. 2. 
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are given by Nos, 13-15 on the embroidery side 
of the Supplement. Work the outlines of the 
cherries, berries, and leaves, and the stems, 
veins, and vines, in half-polka stitch with red 
Turkish cotton. 


Ball and Evening Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Corrrure oF Asters AND Beans. 
This head-dress consists of a long spray, which 
is composed of blue asters, green leaves, and 
small clusters of white wax beads, A string of 
white wax beads is wound around the silver vine. 

Fig. 2.—Corrrure oF Fucustas anp Rose 
Leaves. ‘This coiffure consists of a spray of 
dark red fuchsias and rose leaves. The trailing 
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Fig. 1.—Corrrure or 
ASTERS AND 
















vine, which is 
wound with gold 
bullion, is com- 
posed of single 
fiichsias, buds, and 
rose leaves. 

Fig. 3. — Corr- 
FURE OF EDEL- 
werss, Rosrs, AND 
MaARaAbooct Featu- 
ERs. Thiscoiffure 
consists of a pink 
rose, which rests 
on a marabout 
feather arranged in 
a wreath. A vine 
of edelweiss, rose- 
buds, and green 
leaves trails from 
the wreath. 

Fig. 4. — CoIrFuRE 
oF PINKS OF DIFFER- 
ENT CoLors. This 
coiffure consists of a 
spray of white and pink 
variegated and red and 
yellow. pinks, buds, 




























x grasses, and green 

é leaves. A trailing vine 

; of similar leaves and 

sf buds depends from this 
spray. 


Black Matelassé Cloak. 

Tarts cloak of black matelassé is lined with lus- 

tring. The trimming consists of a border of black 

ostrich feathers and a passementerie agrafe and 
tassels, 





GERMAN KITCHENS. 


HE German kitchen is a small bare room, 

with a brick or concrete floor; no oil-cloth, no 
cocoa-nut mat- 
ting, no carpet, 
no pretense at 
comfort. You 
wonder how all 
the routine of 
cookery and 
scullery can be 
carried on in it, 
‘The copper pans 
on shelf and peg 
shine warm and 
bright from the 
walls, the win- 
dow is clean, 
and buckets full JEAN CorseETS. 
of water, with @ For pattern and description see 
large brass wa- Supplement, No. X., Figs. 28-35. 
ter-scoop, show 
that all is ready for the day’s operations. The mere 
cooking is far more easily accomplished in a Ger- 
man thanin an American household. ‘The hot metal 
plates, provided with numerous circular holes, into 
which rings can be fitted or from which they can be 
hooked out to suit the exigencies of the various pots 
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Rep CasHMERE BustLe. 
For pattern and es see Supplement, 
igs. 6-8. 
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Fig. 3.—CorrFurE oF 
Epetwetss, Roses, ano Fig. 4.—-CorrFURE OF 
MaraBovuT FEATHERS. DIFFERENT-COLORED 

Pinks. 
Figs. 14.—BALL AND EVENING COIFFURES. 


and pans, accommodate any number of kettles or stew-pans. 
These stand simmering, boiling, or stewing, according to their 
position, and are plunged into the circular holes by which they 
come nearer to the fire when accelerated speed is desirable. The 
servant has here again a vast amount of labor saved her, not only 
that she has no hearth-stoning, fender-polishing, or black-leading 
to accomplish, but that she can get’ at all her plats readily, with- 
out burning her face and hands or straining her muscles, as with 
us, by stretching over a wide hearth in front of a scorching fire to 
the detriment alike of her clothes, health, and temper. I may 
mention that drunkenness is quite unknown among female serv- 
ants in Germany, and one can not help feeling that a great deal 
has been done for them by this contrivance of the hot metal plates. 

Knowing the value of fuel, and the extreme frugality which is 
observed in all households as to this most expensive item of do- 


Brack MATELASsE CLOAK, 
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mestic economy, a German servant will give you 
no trouble in the matter. Having heated the 
water for your early coffee (a mere handful of 
firing has been necessary for this), she allows 
the flame to die out. She will draw the few liv- 
ing embers to the mouth of the grating in the 
hot plate, and lay a piece of peat upon them be- 
fore she goes out to market. When she returns, 
a few puffs of breath blow the smouldering heap 
into life, and her saucepans will soon be boiling 
in merry concert. The moment dinner is over 
she will fill every available vessel with water, so 
that she has a supply sufficiently warm to wash 
up with, and the fire again dies down. It has 
to be lighted for supper; but the same frugal 





Fig. 2.—Co1rrure or 
Fucusias anp Rose 
LEAVES. 











rule is observed, and as the 
hot plate affords no warmth 
beyond that immediately be- 
neath the saucepans, 
there is no temptation 
to make a larger fire, 
nor do I remember, in a 
single instance, hav- 
ing had to remon- 
Strate as to waste 
of fuel. 

While still on the 
subject of 
stoves, let me 
say that I never 
dressed for a 


Jy 
ball without rec- + 


ognizing the Ny 


comfort and lt B 
safety of the in- 
stitution. No 4 
scorching of \ 
the face, no 
catching fire of frills and 
furbelows, no danger or 
detriment from stray 
sparks or hearth dust; 
and, as a mother, I must 
confess I was saved many a heart pang by the (al- 
most) impossibility of the children doing mischief by 
playing with the fire. .On the other hand, one is not 
going to a ball every evening, nor are maternal feel- 
ings always in the ascendant; and often during the 
long winter nights—nights that begin at 3.30, and go 
on indefinitely—I have longed, with a hungry long- 
ing, for the friendly face and the cheerful companion- 
ship of an open 
fire. 

Every one 
j willreadily un- 
derstand that 
there is little 
quiet and pri- 
vacy in a Ger. 
man ‘*flat,” 
The rooms all 
comm unicate 
one with an- 
other; youcan 
not reach the 
drawing - room 
without going 
through the 
dining - room ; 



































































Coutim Corsets. your own spart- 
For pettern and description see Sup- ™ent will per- 
plement, No. 1X., Figs. 20-27, haps be the via 


media to the 
nursery, so that you seem to live in a passage. The 
smoke from your husband’s sanctorum will filter 
through into your bedroom ; and as to “lying down” 
and petting a headache, you know better than to at- 
tempt such things. Nevertheless, the system has its 





Striped Serce Bustce. 


For pattern and Aresttetion see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figa, 9-12. 
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advantages, and one feels horribly lazy when one 
returns to the ups and downs of an American 
house. 

The large, lofty, carpetless rooms are pleasant 
and cool in summer, when the dust that prevails 
would make carpets almost unbearable; but in 
winter the absence of the open fire and the fur- 
nished floors gives life an altogether bleak as- 
pect. I am amused and pleased to see many 
pretty German contrivances and customs becom- 
ing so popular with us. ‘The double dishes for 
cutlets and vegetables, for fruit and cakes, are 
old familiar friends, and inestimable comforts 
where high tea is the order of the day, and where 
people are not too proud to help each other and 
themselves. The long cloaks lined with squir- 
rel, the foot-sacks and fur collars so much in use, 
all come from Germany, and the origin of the 
“Ulster” is purely and simply German. 





LINES WRITTEN ON A LADY’S FAN. 


Wuewn fallen Eve became aware 
How ill she had behaved to man, 
To hide from his reproachfal stare, 
She went and made herself a fan. 


But when she peeped above the rim 
In wistful d<,:cecating wise, 

The action rather tickled him— 

He ‘‘didn’t know she had such eyes.” 


So when he asked her to explain 

The object of that new conceit, 

Away went shame—she peeped again, 
And said, ‘‘to screen her from the heat.” 


The day was bers; full many too 
Have conquered thus in many lands; 
Eve told her daughters what to do 
In future with their idle hands. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘‘ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Wenn Zwei von einander scheiden, 
So geben sie sich die Hind’, 
Und fangen au zu weinen, 
Und seufzen ohne End. 


“Wir haben nicht geweinet, 
Wir seufzten nicht, ‘Weh!’ und ‘ Ach!’ 
Die Thrinen und die Seufzer, 
~ Die kamen hinternach.” 

Mr. Petuericr’s bachelor’s box—a tempo- 
rary abode which he occupies pending the erec- 
tion of a vicarage on the prettiest bit of thirty 
acres of glebe—is as cozy a little habitation as 
one would desire to find in a day’s journey. It 
is about half a mile from the village of Loch- 
withian, sheltered on every side by towering peak 
or broad green slope with wooded fringe. Rather 
inconvenient internally, perhaps, looked at from 
the utilitarian point of view, as the bedrooms 
have evidently been a subjéct of minor impor- 
tance in the builder’s plan, and the staircase an 
unconsidered trifle. There are two snug sitting- 
rooms, however, a neat little doll’s-house kitch- 
en, bow-windows opening upon a velvet lawn, 
and a shrubbery of choicest conifers, on which a 
previous incumbent has spent his substance and 
his care. 

Mr. Petherick’s idea of a rough-and-ready 
luncheon is by no means discouraging. A great 
bow! of roses beautifies the centre of the table ; 
snowy damask, quaint old Swansea china, heavy 
diamond cut glass, a fore-quarter of lamb, a ham, 
a pair of fowls, a silvery slab of salmon gar- 
nished with cucumber, a salad, and a few kick- 
shaws of confectionery, form no uninviting pic- 
ture. Herefordshire cider, sherry, and claret are 
the accompaniments of the meal. 

The gentlemen have walked over from Llan- 
drysak, and bring appetites sharpened by the 
clear mountain air. There is much conversa- 
tion, chiefly of matters ecclesiastical or universi- 
ty reininiscences, to which Hetman listens, or 
in which he joins with a mild interest. His at- 
tention is keener presently, when his host begins 
to talk of Editha. 

** Yes, she is a lovely girl,” says Mr. Peth- 
erick, in reply to an observation of Mr. Mil- 
ner’s—‘‘ lovely in the best sense of the word. I 
have watched her growth as one watches some 
beautiful flower. I never knew any one in whom 
goodness and thoughtfulness for others were so 
spontaneous a quality. If I conld only see her 
married to the man of my choice, I should be hap- 
py, for then I should know Lochwithian would 
not lose her,” . 

“The man of your choice is a local power, 
then, I conclude?” remarks Herman, frigidly, 
as if this observation of the vicar’s were in some 
measure an affront. 

“Yes; Vivian Hetheridge has one of the finest 
estates in the country, and is a generous-hearted, 
right-minded young fellow into the bargain.” 

** Young, a land-owner, right-minded, and no 
doubt good-looking,” says Herman: ‘‘ strange 
that.a lady should be indifferent to so much ex- 
cellence! At the West End of London, now, 
Mr. Hetheridge would be—like popular securi- 
ties on the Stock Exchange—inquired for.” 

Mr. Petherick does not pursue the subject ; 
but that image of a wealthy and agreeable suitor 
dwells curiously in Herman’s mind. He is spec- 
nlating upon Mr. Hetheridge’s virtues and Mr. 
Hetheridge’s chances as the gentlemen stroll 
round the vicar'’s garden and admire the vicar’s 
poultry, which have free warren under the orna- 
mental timber on the lawn. 

Mr. Milner asks to see Lochwithian Church, 
whereat Herman brightens visibly. The church 
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js so near the Priory, and there is just the possi- 
bility of their meeting Miss Morcombe. 

“Yes, you really should see the church,” he 
exclaims; ‘‘it is a gem.” 

Mr. Petherick opens the garden gate; they 
cross a meadow, and find themselves at the foot 
of the great green hill which shelters that placid 
vale, where the monks of old made their home. 

Much as he admires the church, Mr. West- 
ray does not care about seeing it again. He 
stays outside with Dewrance—stays in sight of 
the Priory windows, which look down upon them 
from above the shrubberied bank. 

‘*T shall go back to London to-morrow,” says 
Herman. 

** You have been threatening me with that ca- 
lamity for the last ten days. Do you mean to- 
morrow in a rigid actual sense, or the Shaks- 
pearean to-morrow, which ‘creeps on with petty 
pace from day to day,’ and is never overtaken by 
man?” 

**No, I really must go back. I don’t get on 
with my work in these peaceful solitudes. Odd, 
isn't it? I miss my own particular chair, my 
books of reference.” 

“T understand. “You can’t write a comedy 
without Scribe and Benedix at your elbow.” 

** My comedy has not progressed. However, 
I have gained what I wanted—health; and I 
have reason to be grateful to Llandrysak. Do 
you know this Mr. Hetheridge whom the vicar 
talks of ?” 

‘**Yes, I have met him. A very good fellow.” 

** And attached to Miss Morcombe ?” 

‘* Positively adores her; carries the evidence 
of his hopeless condition upon him, visible to the 
naked eye.” 

‘*And will end by winning her, no doubt. 
The eternal fitness of things is in his favor.” 

‘The curate shakes his head sagely. 

‘** Editha Morcombe is not a girl to be gov- 
erned by worldly considerations,” he says. 

‘*But her education, her surroundings, her 
own bent of mind—all fit her to be a country 
gentleman's wife. No other union could be so 
in harmony with her character. She would 
never make a woman of fashion or a woman of 
the world; nor is she adapted to mate with a 
struggler who has his way to make in life. A 
rural parish is her natural sphere.” 

** Assuredly,” answers Dewrance: ‘‘ your crit- 
ical mind has arrived at a just estimate of her 
disposition.” 

Hoofs come clattering down the hill. Herman 
and the curate look up from their station by the 
church-yard-gate, and survey the equestrians—a 
lady on a chestnut horse, riding between a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman on a deep-chested, weight- 
carrying brown cob and a gentleman on a showy 
bay. 

The middle-aged gentleman is Squire Mor- 
combe, and the lady is Editha. The gentleman 
on the bay is young, fresh-colored, good-looking, 
clad in gray homespun, and stoutly booted. He 
carries a short hunting-whip, and has the air of 
being more at home on horseback than else- 
where. 

‘*That’s young Hetheridge,” says Mr. Dew- 
rance. 

** A sweetly commonplace young man, with 
that vacuous expression which friendly souls call 
an open countenance.” 

Editha and her father see the gentlemen at 
the gate, and ride up to them. ‘There is shak- 
ing of hands and friendly greeting. 

**Come in and have tea,” says the squire, in 
his hearty way. ‘* Dewrance, you've met Heth- 
eridge. Mr. Westray, Mr. Hetheridge.” And 
then, bringing himself alongside the bay, ‘‘ You 
must have heard of Westray—literary man— 
writes books, you know, and what not. Very 
nice fellow.” 

Vivian Hetheridge has saluted the stranger 
stiffly. He is in that stage of fatuity in which a 
man sees a rival and an enemy in every other 
man; and he has heard Editha talk of this 
Westray with a too evident interest. 

They ride slowly up to the porch, Herman 
walking av Editha’s side, and taking no more 
notice of Mr. Hetheridge than if that landed es- 
quire had been a groom. Dewrance stays behind 
to bring the two elder churchmen, 

** We always have afternoon tea in my sis- 
ter’s room,” says Editha, as she and Herman go 
into the hall, *‘ You will not mind ?” 

**Mind? I should like it of all things. I 
want to talk to your sister about her painting.” 

Editha leads the way to that pretty sitting- 
room on the upper floor, Herman and Mr. Heth- 
eridge following. ‘The latter is quite at home, 
and is welcomed warmly by Ruth, who greets 
Herman courteously, but not effusively. 

“*T thought you had forgotten us all, Vivian,” 
she says, ‘‘it is so long since we have seen you.” 

‘*T have been away for a fortnight. I’m so 
glad you missed me—a little.” 

** You may call it very much if you like.” 

** And Editha”—with a glance at the young 
lady in the riding-habit, who has lingered for a 
minute or so to re-arrange the flowers on the 
pretty oval tea-table before running away to 
change her costume—‘‘she never misses any 
one. Too busy, I suppose.” 

“*T didn’t know you were away,” replies 
Editha, naively. ‘‘I hope you enjoyed yourself.” 

**Oh yes, Tenby, to a man who goes there 
twice a year, is distractingly gay. I had the 
charge of my mother and sisters, and was there 
on duty.” 

Editha runs off to dress, leaving Herman 
seated by Miss Morcombe’s sofa. He begins to 
talk of that copy of Vandyck in the vestry, and 
of art in general, whereupon Rath forgets her 
prejudices and vague apprehensions, and is at 
once interested. So few people who understand 
art ever come to Lochwithian Priory ! 

**You know some of the Academicians ?” she 
inquires, wonderingly, upon Herman’s familiar 


| mention of a great name, 


‘Yes, I know most of the fellows.” 

“*It must be wonderful to live in the midst of 
such people,” she says, with brightening eyes; 
**to hear of famous pictures before they are 
painted; to know all about great books before 
they are written; to live in the front rank of in- 
tellectual progress, instead of being quite outside 
the literary and artistic world, as we are here.” 

** Yes,” says Herman, with his languid air, ‘‘I 
am inclined to agree with the Laureate about 
the relative values of life in the wilderness and 
life in the city. And yet we metropolitans are 
poor creatures compared with the children of the 
mountain and the flood. Look at your friend 
Mr. Hetheridge, for instance,” with a glance at 
Vivian, who stands by the farther window pok- 
ing his finger listlessly between the bars‘ of the 
little aviary. ‘‘ What a magnificent animal! 
Fresh clear eye, deep chest, straight legs—sound 
in wind and limb. Intellectual London does 
not produce that kind of thing.” 

** Mr. Hetheridge’s physical superiority is his 
smallest claim to your admiration,” replies Ruth, 
haughtily. Of all who have ever admired or 
wooed Editha, Vivian is Ruth’s favorite. 

**No doubt. Men are like horses, and where 
form is faultless, one hardly expects to find vice. 
And destiny has placed Mr. Hetheridge in a 
groove from which a man can hardly get askew. 
Life is no problem to a country squire. Its lines 
are laid down for him—to be a good son, a faith- 
ful husband, a judicious father, a kind master, a 
liberal landlord, a mild Conservative, with a dash 
of Liberalism to season his speeches at public 
dinners and Eisteddfods; to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked—at Christmas-time—and 
to entertain his own class hospitably all the year 
round; to go to church on Sunday mornings, 
and ask the Vicarage people to all his dinner 
parties. What more can Heaven or man demand 
» from the lord of the soil ?” 

Editha re-appears, fresh and blooming, in her 
simple dinner dress of gray silk, with ruffles of 
old Brussels lace at the throat and wrists. The 
two parsons follow a minute later, and their par- 
ty being now complete—for the squire despises 
feminine tea-fights—they all sit down, a merry 
circle enough—Mr. Hetheridge having brighten- 
ed wonderfully at Editha’s return. 

He contrives to sit next her, and helps in the 
management of the old-fashioned silver kettle, 
and attends to the spirit-lamp. He carries Ruth’s 
tea-cup to the little table by the sofa, and makes 
himself generally useful. The whole business 
of the tea-table appears delightful to him, and he 
has an air of school-boy happiness essentially ir- 
ritating to Herman Westray. 

That gentleman contrives to enjoy himself 
notwithstanding. He is gayer than Dewrance 
has ever seen him; and he and Mr. Milner have 
the lion’s share of the conversation, and afford 
amusement to the whole party. Squire Heth- 
eridge sits silent when he has nothing to occupy 
him about tea-cups or kettle, and watches and 
listens, wondering-eyed, marveling how any two 
men can have so much to say as these two, whose 
words jostle each other, whose promptness of rep- 


thing he has read or heard of world-renowned 
jesters. 

It is half past six when the simple meal is fin- 
ished; and Dewrance reminds his friend that 
the dog-cart is waiting for them at the parsonage. 

‘*And you really leave Llandrysak to-mor- 
row ?” Editha asks, as she and Herman shake 
hands, with ever so faint a tone of regret. 

** Really. I have been obliged to make it a 
positive engagement with myself—a point of 
honor as it were, like having a tooth extracted, 
or paying one’s losses on the Derby—or I doubt 
if I could have nerved myself for the wrench.” 

** You like the scenery so much ?” 

“*T am absolutely astonished at my own ca- 
pacity for admiring the beauties of nature. I 
should not have supposed that hills and valleys 
could have so endeared themselves to me.” 

**T am afraid you are not quite in earnest.” 

‘*T am only too much in earnest.” 

They are going down the wide old staircase 
side by side, the others preceding them, and her 
hand hangs so near him that he longs to clasp it 
in his own; he feels his fingers drawn toward 
hers, as if by magnetic attraction. 

**You read German ?” he asks, abruptly. 

** Yes,” with an inflection indicative of sur- 

rise. 
“*Then you know all about the elective affin- 
ities ?” 

**That’s some idea of Geethe’s, isn’t it? I 
have only read one of his novels. Iike Schiller 
so much better.” 

**A feminine mistake. Women read Wer- 
ther, and think that is the beginning and end of 
Goethe.” 

They have lingered on the wide square land- 
ing, lighted dimly by.a stained-glass window. 

** Are you coming, Westray?” shouts Dew- 
rance below. 

** Directly,” answers Herman, impatiently. 
**T should so like to talk to you of German lit- 
erature,” he continues. ‘‘ How I wish there were 
any chance of your being in town next spring!” 

Editha smiles. 

**It is not the most improbable thing in the 

world, There is a schu.ne for a loop line from 
Pen-y-craig to Lochwithian. I believe papa is 
going up to London to attend committees and 
deputations, and I don’t exactly know what. He 
has promised that if he goes he will take me.” 
. ** And will you promise, on your part, that if 
you do come you will persuade Mr. Morcombe 
to call upon me? I know most of the newspa- 
per people, and might be of some use to him.” 

“T am sure papa will be very glad to see you 
again.” 

“* Are you coming ?” in despairing appeal from 
Dewrance. 

**One would suppose that dog-cart was a spe- 

cial train. Good-by, Miss Morcombe.” 





artee seems, to his simple mind, equal to any . 
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They shake hands, lingeringly on Herman's 
part, and he runs down stairs, Editha remaining 
on the landing, leaning against one of the heral- 
dié lions. His last upward glatice shows him 
the calm fair face, with its frame of dark hair 
and fresh youthful bloom. 

Mr. Morcombe promises to call at Herman’s 
chambers in the spring, or perhaps even as early 
as February, as the railroad people are anxious 
to get their bill without delay. And thus Her- 
man Westray leaves Lochwithian, not altogeth- 
er without hope of meeting the serious-minded 
young lady again. 

‘*Why did you ask the squire to call upon 
you ?” growls Dewrance, with a discontented air, 
as they walk across the meadow, the two elder 
clerics in advance, discoursing profoundly upon 
glebe. ‘You say that Editha Morcombe is no 
wife for a man of your stamp ?” 

“* Who talked of wives? I merely wished to 
be commonly civil when the squire comes to Lon- 
don.” 

**Commonly civil,” echoes Dewrance: ‘I've 
seen curious results come of common civility in 
my time.” . 

They go back to Mr. Petherick’s bachelor’s 
box, and being pressed thereto by the hospitable 
parson, smoke cigars and drink mild infusions 
of whisky and soda-water for an hour or two, 
and then drive back to Llandrysak in the glow 
and glory of sunset, which has melted into moon- 
light before they arrive at the Cambria. 





CHAPTER V. 


“A year divides u8, love from love, 
hough you love now, though { loved then. 
The gulf is strait, but deep enough ; 
Who ehall recross, who among men 
Shall cross again.” 

AN autumnal evening—soft, gray, and misty 
in the country; thick, smoky, damp, and disa- 
greeable in the town. The last night of Octo- 
ber, and the first night of Herman Westray's 
new and original comedy, Hemlock ; the opening 
night of Mrs. Brandreth’s brand-new theatre, 
the Frivolity—altogether a great night in the 
dramatic world. 

For the last week or so the critics, and those 
outside enthusiasts who make it their business 
to know all about the inside workings of their fa- 
vorite theatres, have been uiscussing Mrs. Bran- 
dreth’s future. She is young, handsome, popular, 
and almost universally admired. Of course there 
are those unpleasant people, the judicious few, 
who think her art a shade too artificial, her beau- 
ty somewhat too sharply accentuated by those 
extravagances of toilette which astonish and de- 
light the multitude. But, on the whole, Myra 
Brandreth is a favorite with the play-going pub- 
lic, and it is a matter to be counted upon that 
the Frivolity stalls will fill nightly, and the Fri- 
volity private boxes—such cozy little nests of 
velvet and satin—will go off briskly at Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s. The new theatre has been discussed at 
West End dinner-tables \...h that amiable as- 
sumption of knowledge and unconscious igno- 
rance which distinguish the dramatic authority 
of polite life. ‘The salaries Mrs, Brandreth is to 
pay her company, the cost of the decorations, 
the terms Mr. Westray is to receive for his play, 
have been stated with an exactness which passes 
current for accuracy. 

And now the all-important night has arrived, 
and at a quarter before eight the dainty little 
theatre is packed as closely as if it were indeed 
a bonbon box filled with chocolats pralinés and 
chocolats @ la creme. The critics are there in 
full phalanx, some of them with handsome wives 
at their elbows to assist them in forming their 
opinions, or at least to expound the merits of 
Mrs. Brandreth’s dresses. All these critical gen- 
tlemen display a lively interest in the event of 
the night, and it is hard to believe that gall may 
flow from their pens instead of honey. 

The general public js here in full force, having 
paid its money, eager for the favorite’s triumph ; 
but that particular public of literature and art, 
which in many cases has not paid for admittance, 
is the most noticeable. These the general pub- 
lic point out to each other and whisper about, 
while the band plods resolutely through a set of 
German waltzes to which nebody thinks of list- 
ening. 

The private boxes are all full, in some cases 
to repletion ; pretty faces, bright dresses, line the 
theatre: It has been so artfully designed that 
the gallery, though a fair place for seeing from, 
is almost invisible to the parterre and boxes, be- 
ing, as it were, effaced by a dome of gilded lat- 
tice, the most noticeable feature in the house, 
which screens the sun-burner and tempers its ef- 
fulgence. Above this perforated dome there are 
large sky-lights which open to the cool night, so 
that in warm and fine weather the Frivolity may 
be made almost an open-air theatre. 

The one private box which is not well filled is 
the stage-box on the left of the proscenium. 
Here sits a gentleman in solitary state—a gen- 
tleman of about five-and-thirty—in faultless even- 
ing dress. His hair, mustache, and whiskers are 
of that nondescript color which it would be flat- 
tery to call brown, mockery to describe as au- 
burn; they are of the hue of a well-preserved 
hay-rick, but are made the most of by the bar- 
ber’s art, and are evidently not unvalued by their 
owner. The general expression of the gentle- 
man’s face is weary to vacuousness. His dull 
gray eye surveys the house, but no warmth is 
communicated to it by the enthusiasm evident in 
that expectant crowd, 

‘* There's Earlswood, in that stage-box,” says 
Mr. Pollintory, the critic, to a brother of the 
quill; ‘‘ wonder how he feels now that the build- 
er’s bill has come in?” 

** Pshaw! a howling swell like that thinks no 
more of paying for a theatre than you would of 
settling for a Greenwich dinner. He has more 
coal mines than I have pairs of boots.” 

Opera-glasses are directed to the solitary gen- 
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tleman by this time. It is generally known that 
he is Lord Earlswood, and it is known to the 
esoteric few that Lord Earlswood's money is to 
pay for the building of the Frivolity. Of course 
Mrs. Brandreth has taken the theatre in good 
faith, and will pay her rent, two thousand a year, 
as punctually as quarter-day comes round, and 
will stand or fall by her venture; but it is known 
that the actual erection of the theatre is Lord 
Earlswood’s affair. The straw-colored quilted 
satin; the amethyst-hued velvet cushions, chair 
covers, curtains; the medallion portraits of Ju- 
liet, Cordelia, Desdemona, Rosalind, Perdita, 
Beatrice, Katharine, painted by Academicians ; 
the crystal girandoles with clusters of Parian 
candles, in which a slender gas tube is artfully 
inserted; the cloak-rooms, with their luxurious 
appliances ; the smoking divan, opening upon a 
wide stone balcony, where the smokers may sit 
on warm nights—these, and a hundred other de- 
tails, Lord Earlswood must pay for; and the 
British public uses its lorgnettes freely, and re- 
gards him with a kind of interest, on account of 
his risk ; just as on the turf the same public is 
interested in the man who is known to speculate 
deeply. 

There has been an airy trifle in the way of 
burletta to play the audience in—pretty girls 
with fresh young voices, well-dressed, well-bred 
young men, and sparkling French music; but 
now the serious interest, the vital business of the 
night, is to begin with Herman’s comedy. 

Hemlock, a classical comedy, suggested by 
Emile Augier: ‘‘Suggested is a good word,” 
says Mr. Skalper, in the stalls, to his friend Mr. 
Phlayer. ‘‘Of course we know what it is, La 
Cigué done into modern slang.” 

Behind the scenes the excitement is feverous, 
breathless, but not noisy; sound and fury are 
not to be allowed in Myra Brandreth’s theatre. 
The scene-painter soothes his ruffled nerves with 
a cigar in the dim solitude of his painting-room 
in the flies, and wonders whether those Pompei- 
an scenes which he has labored at with so much 
‘care and energy will hit that uncertain mark 
—the public taste. In the wardrobe—a bare 
and uninviting apartment, also in the region of 
the flies, and opening upon the gutter and para- 
pet of the building—Mrs. Lockstitch,-the cos- 
tume-maker, and her pale-faced minions are sew- 
ing the last bit of gold-lace on the last of the 
ballet dresses, while the damsel who is to wear 
that classic garment waits anxiously in the 
dressing-room below, scantily clad in tight-fit- 
ting pink hose, and solacing herself with half a 
pint of porter and a ham sandwich. This open- 
ing night of the theatre is an occasion on which 
even an honest little ballet girl, living on her own 
salary and helping mother to live withal, may 
rush into the extravagance of an ’am sandwich. 

But excitement the most intense, because the 
most suppressed, reigns in Myra Brandreth’s 
dressing-room—that exquisite apartment which 
focuses in one small centre the costliness and 
taste of the whole building. Lord Earlswood 
has said to the architect, ** Let the manageress’s 
dressing-room be as perfect as art can make it. 
Simply that; any thing less than that, and I 
shall consider the house a failure.” 

The architect has obeyed according to his 
lights. Pompadour in the plenitude of her pow- 
er, with France at her feet, acknowledged pro- 
tectress of the arts, may have had rooms as ele- 
gant, but not more elegant or more costly. Walls 
of sky blue satin worked with butterflies and 
birds in floss silk—birds and butterflies so artist- 
ic that they seem living creatures flying across a 
tropical sky; doors veneered with ivory, man- 
tel-piece of Sevres, ceiling painted with birds and 
butterflies such as flit across the satin walls, 
chairs and couches marvels of luxury, toilette-ta- 
ble the crowning wonder of all, entirely of ivory 
and silver. 

Myra Brandreth stands before the cheval- 
glass, dressed for her part. The long straight 
robe of white cashmere becomes her slender fig- 
ure to perfection ; each round slim arm is clasp- 
ed with a golden serpent, and a golden serpent 
encircles her chestnut hair. These are her sole 
ornaments. 

In an easy-chair by the fire-place sifs Herman 
Westray, who has just been admitted to an audi- 
ence, being altogether a privileged person this 
evening. He sees the room for the first time 
to-night, and has been warm in his commenda- 
tion. 

** The Queen of Sheba could have had nothing 
better,” he says. 

Mrs. Brandreth shrugs her slim shoulders with 
a deprecating air. 

** How-much more useful the money this room 
cost would have been in Consols!” she replies. 

‘*No doubt; but a man of Earlswood’s stamp 
likes spending money, not giving itaway. This 
room will be talked about at the clubs. A few 
thousands invested in your name would bring him 
no renown, though the gift of such a sum might 
be only an appropriate tribute to your genius.” 

Myra’s dark eyes flash upon him angrily for a 
moment, and then grow grave even to gloom. 

‘*T suppose J shall be talked of at the clubs 
as well as the theatre,” she says, moodily, looking 
down, as her deft hand arranges the folds of her 
cashmere drapery. 

“*'That goes without saying. You did not ex- 
pect to escape when you allowed Earlswood to 
build a theatre for you?” 

‘* Lord Earlswood built this house as a specu- 
lation.”, 

**No doubt—as a speculation.” 

‘*It was not my fault that he squandered 
thousands upon this foolish room. I told him 
that all I wanted was space and ventilation, and 
to be tolerably near the stage. I must do him 
the justice to say that his answer was that of a 
gentleman. ‘You are to pay me rent for the 
theatre,’ he said; ‘that is a matter of business, 
and I shall gladly accept any suggestions you 
may make; but your dressing-room is to be 





present from me to you, and you must allow 
me to gratify my own taste.’” ’ 

‘*Very nice of his lordship. ‘The dressing- 
room is a capital advertisement for the theatre. 
I don’t think you need grumble about it.. And 
now, honestly, do you feel that you are going to 
make a success ?”” 

‘*T feel as if I were going to break down. 
My head is burning, and my hands are like 
ice. 

She gives him her small thin hand, stone-cold 
and trembling. 

**You'll do,” he answers, decisively. 
piece will be a hit.” 

He knows that with her nervous, highly strung 
nature she is sure to be greatest when she suf- 
fers most. 

** Keep yourself quiet,” he says, kindly. “I 
shall go round to the stalls, and not stir till the 
curtain drops. I have not the faintest fear of 
the result.” 

**Say one kind word to me, Herman, before 
you go,” she pleads, with tenderest, saddest be- 
seechment in her tones. 

He comes to her slowly, takes the small, 
smoothly braided head between his hands, and 
kisses her forehead. So might brother or father 
have kissed her in some solemn crisis of her life. 
He is so utterly an artist that his hazard of suc- 
cess or non-success to-night seems to him a sol- 
emn crisis. 

‘**God bless you, Myra! Be sure of triumph 
—I see the forecast of it shining in your eyes. 
Let my play succeed, and Earlswood’s specula- 
tion—fail.” 

That earnest look of his, straight into the 
bright dark eyes, explains the hidden significance 
of his speech. When he is gone, Myra Brandreth 
looks round the room with a slow, deliberate sur- 
vey, scornful almost to loathing. 

** Does he think I am to be bought with ivory 
and Sévres ?” she asks. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

Economtoat Tea-Caxes.—Two quarts of flour, two 
table-spoonfuls of butter or lard, twoseven tea-spoon- 
fuls of soda, the same of cream of tartar, one pound 
and a quarter of sugar dissolved in two and a half cup- 
fuls of sour or sweet milk; if the last, use a double 
portion of cream of tartar. Bake in small moulds, aft- 
er seasoning to your taste. One large nutmeg has 
been found sufficient to impart an agreeable flavor. 

Composition Cake.—We regard this recipe as inval- 
uable, especially at those seasons when eggs are scarce. 
It is economical, and yet preferable in the opinion of 
many to real fruit cake. One pound and three-quar- 
ters of flour, three-quarters of a pound of butter, one 
pound and a quarter of sugar (brown or white), one 
pound and a half of raisins or currants, four eggs, a 
tea-spoonful of bicarbonate of soda, a pint of milk, 
and one large nutmeg. Mix together as you choose, 
only be sure that each article is severally prepared 
nicely, viz., the fruit must be well floured, the eggs 
beaten very light, the butter nicely creamed, arid the 
cake carried to the oven as soon as possible after the 
addition of the milk and soda, which must be stirred 
in last. This quantity fills a one-pound mould, be- 
sides making eight or ten little cakes, 

Syxow.—Pour a tea-cupful of cold water over one 
ounce of gelatine, and let it stand twenty minutes. 
Then add one pint of boiling water. When it is dis- 
solved let it cool, but not congeal. Beat the whites of 
six eggs very light, mixing in two tea-cupfuls of pow- 
dered white sugar. Then pour in the gelatine, and 
svason to your taste—vanilla or rose is very nice. 
Beat three-quarters of an hour, and then put into 
blanc-mange mould3, previously dipped in cold water. 
When turned out, snow is eaten with whipped sylla- 
bub or custard, and is generally admired as a dish no 
less good than pretty. 

Cuartorre-Rvsse No, 1.—Dissolve as much gelatine 
as one of Cox's packets contains—the size marked one 
shilling—in half a pint of new milk. The milk should 
be poured cold over the gelatine, left to stand about 
half an hour, and then set over the fire in a stew-pan. 
Stir it steadily until the gelatine is thoroughly melted. 
Then set it aside. Beat up very light the yolks of 
four eggs, to which add ten ounces of pulverized white 
sugar. Add these to the dissolved gelatine and milk, 
which then return to the fire, and stir rapidly until the 
mixture thickens, and you think the eggs are cooked. 
Then pour into a china bowl, and having provided two 
quarts of rich cream, whip up and add to the custard 
all the foam that rises, till the whole quantity is con- 
sumed. It will be found economy of labor for two 
persons to join if preparing this dish, one to whip the 
cream, the other to remove lightly the bubbles as fast 
as they form, and stir gradually into the bowl of cus- 
tard. Flavor to the taste with vanilla. Managed in 
this way, it is by no means so tedious a process as is 
generally supposed. Have ready a tin mould lined 
with thin strips of sponge-cake, baked in sheets for 
the purpose, Into this mould pour the already con- 
gealing cream, and the Charlotte-Russe is made. To 
have this dish in perfection the mould should be set 
in a tub, and finely pounded ice or snow and salt pack- 
ed closely around, so that the cream may freeze. It is, 
however, more common to dispense with this part of 
the process ; the housekeeper will be regulated, there- 
fore, by her taste or convenience as regards this. 
Charlotte-Russe sours more quickly than any prep- 
aration of milk or cream with which we are acquaint- 
ed; pains should be taken, then, to employ in its com- 
position only the sweetest, freshest cream, and the aim 
should be to send it to table within twenty-four hours 
after it has been made. In summer it is better to use 
it the same day it is made, and in a well-cooled refrig- 
erator it will become firm enough to turn out of the 
mould in a few hours. 

Cuar.orre-Russr No. 2 (new style).—Take a one- 
pound sponge-cake, and with a sharp knife carefully 
scoop out the inside, leaving an outer rim not more 
than half an inch thick. Fit a small piece of cake into 
the hole left in the upper crust, and you will have a 
Charlotte-Russe mould. If you wish, however, to 
freeze your Charlotte, do not remove the cake from the 
mould in which it was baked. Take one-half a shilling 
packet of Cox’s sparkling gelatine, and dissolve it in a 
tea-cupful of new milk exactly as directed in the above 
recipe. While the melted gelatine is cooling, beat up 
until they stand alone the whites of six new-laid eggs. 
Add gradually, beating all the while, half a pound of 
white sugar, powdered and sifted. Next add one pint 
of rich cream, whipped to a froth, and flavor delicately 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





with extract of vanilla. Pour in now the gelatine and | 
milk, mix them thoroughly, beating well for fifteen 
minutes before you put the cream into its mould. 
This latter recipe recommends itself for its superior 
cheapness, as being made more expeditiously than a 
Charlotte-Russe made by ordinary methods, and in no 
way inferior in taste or appearance. It becomes firm in 
consistence almost i diately, and may therefore be 
made upon short notice. If careful to follow these 
directions exactly in every minute particular, we be- 
lieve no one will be disappointed of success who tries 
this recipe. 

Biano-MAnGe Rousse.—This is only an elegant variety 
of Charlotte-Russe No, 2. Prepare the same ingredi- 
ents as directed in that recipe, in precisely the same | 
manner, only increasing the number of eggs to nine. 
You may also vary the flavoring at will. Select pretty 
blanc-mange moulds—an ear of corn or sheaf of wheat 
would be particularly suitable. After seeing that they 
are perfectly clean, rinse out well with cold water, 
leaving them wet. Line only the base of the mould 
with Naples biscuit or sponge-cake, and then pour in 
the cream. In twenty-four hours the blanc-mange will 
be ready to turn out. At so small an outlay of time 
and expense we think no prettier dish could be de- 
vised for ornamenting the lunch or supper table. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

C= enterprise which has for its reat ob- 

ject the training of women for appropriate, 
useful, and remunerative occupation deserves 
thorough appreciation and cordial support from 
the public. Such an enterprise, without doubt, 
is the Training School for Nurses at Bellevue 
Hospital. Our readers have been informed from 
time to time of the plans and progress of this 
institution, and the recent annual report for 
1874 proves that the work continues to be car- 
ried forward with satisfactory results. This 
training school has a twofold object, aside from 
that of — a field of labor for women. One 
is to make Bellevue Hospital a place where the 
poor can be tenderly and skillfully nursed; the 
other the training annually of a band of ex- 
perienced, devoted nurses for service in private 
houses or among the needy poor. The first 
group med oe ong will graduate before summer; 
and hereafter it is expected that a class of train- 
ed nurses will be sent forth every year. The 
complete course of instruction, by which one is 
made thoroughly competent to perform the du- 
ties of nurse in a surgical or medical ward, occu- 
pies two years. One of the chief difficulties 
with which the managers have had to contend 
is the unwillingness of so many of the applicants 
to devote the necessary time to a thorough prac- 
tical education. But it is said that when once 
fairly engaged in their work, the pupils, almost 
without exception, become deeply interested in 
it. During the past year, out of 118 applicants, 
twenty-nine were accepted. Of these, nine left 
at the close of the month of probation for vari- 
ous reasons. An examination by experienced 
surgeons and physicians of those pupils who 
have been in the school one year or more has 
proved them to be thoroughly instructed, theo- 











retically and ‘practically, in the duties of nurs- 
ing. There is no doubt that the services of those 
who are trained in this school will be in great 
demand, for a faithful and skillful nurse is not 
easily obtained. 





‘The worst snow blockade experienced in 
Northern New York for many years occurred 
during February on the Rome, Watertown, and 
Ogdensburg Railroad. It was stated by those 
who superintended the reduction of this block- 
ade that for fifteen or twenty miles between 
Rome and Watertown the snow averaged ten 
feet deep, and much of it was so hard that it 
could not be cut with iron shovels, but had to 
be pried up. The clearing of the track was an 
expensive and laborious task. 





From Belgium comes the statement that one 
of the many interesting buildings of old Bruges, 
the Hotel of the Guild of Cross-bowmen of St. 
George, is about to be destroyed to make way 
for a normal school to be erected on its site. 


Queen Isabella, ex-Queen of Spain, has sent 
the Pope a magnificent silver dinner-service val- 
ued at $50,000. 

The copyrights of Michelet’s works were re- 
cently sold at auction for only 56,000 franes. 
The sale was forced, greatly to the disadvantage 
of all concerned, by the difficulties between the 
children and their step-mother. The widow 
claimed more than the children were willing 
to grant, being desirous of keeping herself the 
copyrights of the books to which she had given 
much personal labor. The family agreed to this 
on condition that she would make certain con- 
cessions, but the lady was uncompromising. It 
is estimated that the Michelets have thus lost by 
this family quarrel not less than 140,000 francs. 





Boston ladies have their choice of five clubs— 
the ‘*Woman’s Club,” the “‘ Saturday Morning 
Club,” the “ Brains Club,”’ the ‘‘ Young Ladies’ 
Club,” and the ‘Cooking Club’’—and if these 
do not suffice, they are equal to organizing as 
many more, 





The new Wellesley College for Women, situ- 
ated about fifty miles from ton, will be open- 
ed next September. Candidates for admission 
to the collegiate department must be sixteen 
years of age or over, and must pass satisfactory 
examination in the following studies or their 
equivalents: ancient and modern geograpliy, el- 
ements of physical geography, arithmetic, alge- 
bra through simple equations, ancient and mod- 
ern history, Latin grammar, two books each of 
Cesar and Virgil, two orations of Cicero, and 
the elements of French or German. There will 
be a preparatory department connected with the 
college. 





When the late King of the Belgians was mak- 
ing arrangements for the marriage of his son, the 
resent monarch, with an Austrian archduchess, 
it was suggested that an old national Nether- 
lands custom should be observed by the names 
of the royal couple being proclaimed beforehand 
for two successive Sundays from the front of 
the Hotel de Ville by the burgomaster of the 
city, a flourish of trumpets first sounding to call 
the attention of all good citizens. King Leopold 
consented, but he would only do so on condition 





that the burgomaster should shout out, with his 
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son’s and the future queen’s, the names of all 
other couples whose matrimonial arrangements 
were fixed for the same day, and this was done 
accordingly. The present king decided to dis- 
pense with even this long-honored formality 
when arranging the preliminaries of his dangh- 
ter’s marriage, and strictly followed the ordina- 
ry Belgian civil law by having the names of his 
daughter and her bridegroom posted on the gate 
of the Hotel de Ville, in the middle of the usual 
list. There were about sixty couples inscribed 
in this list; and directly after the names of *‘ Flo- 
rian Abs, butler, and Agnes Schiffer, cook,” and 
before those of ‘‘ Isidore Fuchs, market-garden- 
er, and Augusta Weinbrenner, of no profession,” 


| appeared the official entry, as No. 25 in the list, 


of the coming marriage of ‘8. A. R. Prince Ferdi- 
nand-Philippe-Raphael de Cobourg and Gotha’’ 
with 8. A. R. Madame la Princesse [this being the 
only distinction of title preserved} Louise-Marie- 
Amelie, domicilée a Bruxelles.”” This notice did 
not interfere with the publication of the usual 
religious bans, which took place simultaneous- 
ly at the Chapel Royal of St. Jacques; for in 
Belgium the invariable custom is to use both 
forms. 

Some romantic stories of lost children have 
been revealed recently, which would naturally 
awaken hope even in the most desperate cases. 
One of these stories is that of a boy who, at the 
age of four, was kidnaped from his home in 
Burlington, New Jersey, thirty-one years ago. 
He was taken first to Philadelphia, and thence 
to the West, where he grew up in charge of his 
captors.” The child’s disappearance made his 
parents almost frantic, and every possible search 
was made for him; and at length both father 
and mother died, brought to their end, it was 
believed, by the loss of their boy. Meanwhile 
the boy grew to manhood, and engaged in sue- 
cessful business. But finally he was convinced 
he was not the child of the man who had brought 
him up, and resolved to find out the mystery of 
his birth. He retained some slight recollection 
of another home, and his persistent search and 
inquiry at length were rewarded in some degree. 
He learned that he was born in Burlington, and 
who his parents were, but both were dead. 
This is the romantic tale, concerning which we 
have no further information, excepting that the 
father’s name is given as Daniel Hutchins. 


“ Simple, cheap, and sure,” is the verdict of 
one who has tried the following remedy for a 
sore throat. The necessary drugs are an ounce 
of camphorated oil and five cents’ worth of chlo- 
rate of potash. Whenever any soreness appears 
in the throat, put the potash in half a tumbler 
of water, and with it gargle the throat thor- 
oughly, then rub the neck thoroughly with the 
camphorated oil at night before going to bed, 
and also pin around the throat a small strip of 
woolen flannel. 





The Emperor of Brazil talks of making a trip 
through this country next summer. He is an 
enterprising sovereign, and will study up the in- 
stitutions of the country faithfully. 





Living and sleeping in a room in which the 
sun never enters is a slow form of suicide. A 
sun-bath is the most refreshing and life-giving 
bath tliat can possibly be taken. 





Tee-houses in the vicinity of Boston are *‘ burst- 
ing with their crystal hoard,”’ it is said. The ice 
is clear, thick, and solid; and surely there can be 
no lack of it even next August. 


A careful thermometrical observer in Mon- 
tana, anticipating a “‘spell of weather’ which 
mercurial thermometers would be inadequate to 


record, sent, a while ago, to New York for a fine 
spirit instrument, for which he was charged an 
extra price. It arrived in good season and in 
good order, but on examination was found to 
be graduated only to thirty degrees below zero. 
The owner says it is a good enough summer 
thermometer, but that it is not “ calculated”’ 
for this kind of a winter. 





As the Vendéme Column, minus its statue, has 
been released from its scaffolding, and once more 
lifts itself to the admiring gaze of the Parisians, 
the Court Journal takes the opportunity to give 
some details of the vicissitudes of the great his- 
torical monument and the Place on which it 
stands. The square took its name from a man- 
sion originally built for the famous Marshal De 
Retz, but which passed into the possession of 
César de Vendome, one of the sons of Henri LV. 
and Gabrielle’ Estrée. In 1699 a bronze statue 
of Louis XIV. was erected on the spot. It was 
fifty feet high, and represented the Grand Roi 
on horseback, in Roman costume, with an im- 
mense peruke, In 1792 the government of Paris, 
in honor of the Jeu de Paume, burned at the foot 
of the statue 600 volumes of title-deeds belong 
ing to the pobility. The following year, as the 
Revolution advanced, the colossal statue of the 
Great Monarch was overthrown, and Louis XVI., 
as he passed there on his way to the Temple, must 
have foreseen his own fate when gazing on the 
shattered monument of his illustrious ancestor. 
The pedestal remained naked for some time, and 
the Convention made use of it for several popu- 
lar demonstrations. The foundation of the roy- 
al statue served for the Column Venddme which 
Napoleon I. decided to erect in memory of the 
Grande Armée. It was begun in 1806, and fin- 
ished in 1810; it was made out of 1200 pieces of 
cannon, and its construction cost 2,000,000 francs. 
In 1814 the Allies, aided by the French royalists, 
tried to pull down the column, but failed; the 
bronze resisted all attempts, and the imperial 
statue alone was overthrown, and subsequently 
melted into a statue of Henri IV. During the 
Restoration the column was surmounted with 
the white flag, but under Louis Philippe, M. 
Thiers persuaded his Majesty to restore the leg 
endary statue of Napoleon 4 la redingote grise to 
its old place, and in memory of the event the 
name of Thiers was engraven on one of the top- 
boots of “ the little corporal.’? The column re- 
mained unchanged till 1865, when the late Em- 
oe, in a strange fit of caprice, took down the 

egendary statue of his great uncle and repiaced 

it by another, in the form of a Roman emperor 
holding in his hand a statuette of the genius of 
Cesar. This statuette, by Bosio, was valued at 
50,000 francs; it was lost or stolen when the 
Commune pulled down the column. After all 
these adventures the monument is now once 
more erect, though minus its crown. 
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Cap of Tulle, Lace, and Faille Ribbon. 


Tue foundation of this cap consists of a double strip of stiff lace an, 
inch and a half wide and eighteen inches and a half long, which is 
sewed up on the ends and arranged in gore-shaped pleats, so that the 
foundation is sixteen inches wide on the upper edge. Furnish the 
upper and under edges of the foundation with wire. ‘The crown of 
the cap consists of a round piece of figured white tulle nine inches 
and a quarter in diameter. Gather the outer edge of the crown, and 
sew it on the upper edge of the foundation. Furnish the foundation 
with wound strips and loops of pale blue faille, and trim the cap with 
a side-pleated tulle ruffle trimmed with lace three-quarters of an inch 
wide, and with lace two inches wide. 
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Car or Swiss Muswin, Lace, anp Gros GRAIN. 


Cap of Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Gros Grain. 

Tuts cap of plain white Swiss muslin is trimmed with side- 
pleated Swiss muslin ruffles two inches and a half wide, which are 
edged with lace three-quarters of an inch wide, a box-pleated 
ruche three inches. and three-quarters wide, and with loops and 
ends and a wound strip of pale pink gros grain. Arrange the 
foundation by the description given of the tulle, lace, and faille 
ribbon cap. The crown consists of a round piece of Swiss muslin 
eleven inches and a quarter in diameter, which is laid in pleats on 
the outer edge and sewed on the upper edge of the foundation. Fig. 2,—Buiack CrYsTaL 
Set on the trimming as shown by the illustration. Harr-Pin, 


Fig. 1.—Buiack Casumere Ficuvu-Mantitta.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-3. 













Fig. 1.—Buack Crystat Diapem. 











Crystal Jewelry, Figs. 1-6. 
See Figs. 4, 5, and 6 on page 193. 

Tuer diadem shown by Fig. 1 consists of a black varnished metal 
band, which is ornamented with medallions of black crystal. 

The hair-pins shown by Figs. 2 and 3 are worn in the hair on the 
sides. Fig. 2 consists of three rosettes of black crystal, which are 
joined together, and Fig. 3 shows two arrows turned toward each 
other, and composed of plates of black giass. 

The diadem shown by Fig. 4 is composed of a varnished black 
metal band, which is ornamented with rosettes of black crystal leaves 
and of two small rings, which are set on the ends and serve to fasten 
the band in the hair. 








Cap oF Swiss Mustin, Lace, anp Gros Grain Rippon. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 13-15. 


The bandeaux shown by Figs. 5 and 6 are to be worn with the 
Mozart coiffure; they are made of black crystal, to match the 
hair-pins shown by Figs. 1 and 2, and are furnished on the wrong 
side with black elastic braid. 


Suits for Boys and Girls, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustration on page 193. 

Fig. 1.—Overcoat ror Boy From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. This 
overcoat with a hood is made of dark gray cloth, and is furnished 
Fig. 3.—Brack Crystan Witha braiding of black cord and with buttons. 4 

Hatr-Pry. Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. This 
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Fig. 2.—Briack CasHMERE Ficuu-MawntiLta.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-3. 
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dress of fawn-coloru’ cashmere is trimmed with folds of brown 
velvet and buttons. Collar and cuffs of fine linen. 

Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy rrom 6 To 8 Years otp. The trow- 
sers and frock. are made of black cloth. The frock is trimmed 
with revers of blue flannel and with buttons. ‘The sash is also 
of blue flannel. Linen collar and cuffs and gros grain cravat. 

Fig. 4.—Surr ror Boy rrom 5 to 7 Years oLp. This suit 
is made of steel blue barathea, and is trimmed with puffs of the 
inaterial. Collar and cuffs of linen. 
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MUSIC OUT OF PLACE. 

WO easily distinguishable mental influences seem to belong 

to music, according as it is heard by those who really ap- 
preciate it, or by others who are unable to do so. ‘To the former 
it opens a book of poetry, which they follow word for word after 
the performer, as if he read it to them; thinking the thoughts 
of the composer in succession with scarcely greater uncertainty 
or vagueness than if they were expressed in verbal language of a 
slightly mystical description. ‘To the latter the book is closed ; 
but, though the listener’s own thoughts unroll themselves unin- 
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Bive Fattie Ficav-Corrar. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 16 and 17. 


terrupted by the composer’s ideas, they are very considerably 


colored thereby. ‘‘I delight in music,” said once a great man 


of science ; ‘‘ I am always able to think out my work better while 


it is going on.” As a matter of fact, he resumed at the moment | loveliness. 
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concerning tle 
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Fig. 5.—Brack Crrstab 
Harr ORNAMENT. 

















FLANNEL Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 4 and 5. 





Fig. 4.—Brack Crystat Diapem. 


sweetness of life are too often veiled, is lifted for the hour. 
a camera-Obscura or mirror, the very trees and grass which we 
had looked on a thousand times are seen to possess unexpected 
But all this can only happen to the non-musical soul 






Fig. 6.—Brack CrystTar 
Harr ORNAMENT. 


when the harmony to which it listens is really harmonious, and 
when it comes at an appropriate time, when the surrounding con- 
ditions permit and incline the man to surrender himself to its in- 
fluences; in a word, when there is nothing else demanding his 
attention. 

The most barbarous of the practices of royalty and civic mag- 
nificence is that of employing music as an accompaniment to 
feasts; a confusion of the realms of the real and ideal, of one 
sense with another, as childish as that of the little girl who took 
out a-peach to eat while bathing in the sea. Next to music dur- 
ing dinner-time comes music in the midst of a cheerful evening 
party, where, when every intellect present is strung up to the 
note of animated conversation and brilliant repartee, there is a 
sudden douche of solemn chords from the region of the piano- 
forte, and presently some well-meaning gentleman endeavors to 
lift up all the lazy people who are lounging in easy-chairs after a 
good dinner into the empyrean of emotion “‘ sublime upon the 
seraph wings of ecstasy” of Beethoven or Mozart. Or some 
meek damsel, with plaintive note, calls on them, in Schubert's 
Addio, to break their hearts at the memory or anticipation of 
those mortal sorrows which are either behind or before every one 
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Biue Fartie anp Lace Vest. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 18. 


of us, and which it is either agony or profanation to think of at 
such a moment. All this is assuredly intensely barbarous. ‘The 
same people who like to mix up the ideal pleasure of music.with 
incongruous enjoyments of another kind would be guilty of giving 


a kiss with their 





date of the Gla- 
cial Period at 
the precise point \ 

at which it had A NAY ¥\ i 


been interrupt- \\\\ \ \ vA 


ed by the per- 
formance of a 
symphony of 
Beethoven, hav- 
ing evidently 
mastered in the 
interval an in- 
tricate astro- 
nomical knot. 
To ordinary 
mortals with 
similar deficien- 
cy of musical 
sense, harmo- 
nious sound 
seems to spread 
a halo like that 
of light, caus- 
ing every sub- 
ject of contem- 
plation to seem 
glorified, as a 
landscape ap- 
pears in a dewy 
sunrise. Mem- 
ories rise to the 
mind and seem 
infinitely more 
affecting than 
at other times; 
still living af- 
fections grow 
doubly tender ; 
new __ beauties 
appear in the 
picture or the 
landscape _ be- 
fore our eyes, 
ania passages 
of remembered 
prose or poetry 
float through 
our brains in 
majestic ca- 
dence. In a 
word, the sense 
of the Beauti- 
ful, the Tender, 
the Sublime, is 
vividly aroused, 
and the atmos- 
phere of  fa- 
miliarity and Fig. 1. —Ove 
com monplace, 5 
wherewith the 
real beauty and 
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RCOAT FOR Boy FROM 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
7 To 9 YeaRs OLD. 


mouths full of 
bread and 
cheese. As to 
what we may 
term extra-mu- 
val music, the 
hideous noises 
made by the 
aid of vile ma- 
chinery in the 
street, it is hard 
to find words 
of condemna- 
tion strong 
enough ‘for it. 
Probably the 
organ - grinders 
have done more 
in the last twen- 
ty years to de- 
tract from the 
quality and 
quantity of the 
highest kind of 
mental work 
done by the na- 
tion: than any 
two or three 
colleges have 
effected to in- 
crease it. One 
mathematician 
alone estimated 
the cost of the 
increased men- 
tal labor they 
had imposed 
upon him and 
his clerks at 
several thou 
sand dollars’ 
worth of first- 
class. work, for 
which the state 
practically paid 
in the added 
length of time 
needed for his 
calculations. — 
Notmuch better 
are those church 
bells which now 
sound a trumpet 
before the good 
people who at- 
tend. ‘‘ matins” 
and other dai- 
ly services at 
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. Fig. 3.—Surt ror Boy From Fig. 4.—Surr ror Boy rrom hours —_ when 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fics, 1-4.—GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ SPRING SUITS. 


5 to 7 YEARS OLD. their profane 
neighbors are 
sleeping. 
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HE LOVES ME, HE LOVES ME 
NOT. 


Petars plucked and thrown away 
On the breeze are floating: 
Daisy, pray, my fortune say, 
Who is on me doating? 
He*loves me, he loves me not; 
He loves me not, he loves me; 
Daisy, pray, my fortune say, 
He loves me not, he loves me. 


Will he be a soldier smart, 
Who by storm will take me? 
Or will a sailor break my heart, 
His figure-head to make me? 
He loves me, ete. 


Will he be a man to preach 
Even-song and matin ? 
Or shall I go to school again, 
With Jack to teach me Latin? 
He loves me, etc. 


Will it be a coach-and-four ? 
Will it be a carriage? 
Or will a cart be at the door 
To take me to my marriage? 
He loves me, etc. 


Will it be in cotton, silk, 
Or rags that I'll be married ? 
Well, come the worst, I'll take the first, 
And never say I tarried. 
He loves me, etc. 





MISS DESMOND. 

By’ HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

ISS DESMOND, ladies and gentlemen. 

Pink silk, tulle, little white Scotch roses, 
great white Roman pearls—wishing with all her 
heart it was point lace and Ceylon pearls. A 
young and lovely face, ali white and pink, with 
a cloud of bright hair about the forehead ; with 
little sparkling teeth; with gray shining eyes, now 
showing the waxen lids and their long fringes, 
now wide open and eloquent with the dilating 
darkness of their pupils. Miss Fanny Desmond. 
Poor but honest, she would have told you, with 
a long shudder, half real, half affected, over the 
first word of the sentence. ‘‘Oh, why, why 
couldn’t dear old Grandpa Desmond have bro- 
ken into a bank sixty years ago, or have cheat- 
ed the revenue, or have bribed a Legislature, or 
have done some other dreadful thing that brings 
in money!” she would cry. ‘‘ People would have 
forgotten all about it, or they would only call it 
some irregularity in his accounts, and I should 
be rolling in wealth instead of struggling to make 
both ends meet. Roman pearls indeed, crack- 
ing all over with the frost! And this old pink 
silk—the fourth season—oh, how I loathe it! 
on, what made you be so honest, Grandpa Des- 
mond!” ‘Then they all laughed at her comic- 
al despair: every thing sounded pleasantly from 
those rosy lips; nobody thought it meant more 
than that Fanny Desmond disliked dependence, 
and loved wealth and ease and fine surroundings. 
Every body wished she had all she wanted, for 
she was so sweet-tempered to the women, so be- 
witching to the men, that there was no heart to 
wish her any thing else. She was helping Helen 
Denver lcop‘her lovely satin train, just as if she 
didn’t envy it to distraction, and giving it the 
final twirl and touch of style without which much 
of its spiendor would have gone for naught; she 
was fastening the diamond knobs in Rosa Humph- 
reys's ears, or showing Anna Humphreys the last 
new notion in hair-dressing, of which she had 
caught the knack by instinct, but which their 
Celeste could never manage; buttoning Mary 
Vance's: gloves, whispering a word of praise to 
this one, giving that one her sweetest smile, mak- 
ing them all feel that if Fanny Desmond had not 
been there, there would have been an aching 
void. 

Well, it was not only Helen and Anna and the 
rest to whom it would have been an aching void. 
What a legion of lovers there were, moreover! 
not exactly confessed lovers, but moths hover- 
ing round the flame, two or three of them with 
singed wings, indeed, and one who seldom suf- 
fered her to be seen unless he was beside her. 
That last was Arthur Ormesby, a fascinating 
fellow, whose gallant ways and handsome face, 
perhaps whose gold-lined purse—who knows ?— 
made Fanny turn more kindly to him than to 
another. Other lovers of Fanny’s had been hand- 
some, others had had gallant airs, but then Ar- 
thur had a heart-taking way with him that might 
have prevailed almost any where without thought 
of his purse. And yet—I can’t say—it must be 
confessed that it had occurred. to Fanny when 
she first met him that the Ormesby residence, 
the Ormesby equipage, and the Orimesby bank 
account must be very charming things to have— 
were, in short, in very fortunate conjunction with 
Arthur Ormesby’s personality. 

What it was about young Mr. Ormesby that 

leased her so she could hardly tell. A certain 
high breeding and refinement, not inconsistent 
with that dashing manner, were very agreeable. 
Where the one captivated, the other detained. 
Then his gayety was delightful, his easy way of 
conquering a difficulty, of pushing aside a trou- 
ble. He had been half over the world, and could 
entertain you till you a forgot what o'clock it 
was, and that it would be thought the strangest 
thing for you te be lingering on the piazza so 
when every one had gone up stairs; and for the 
rest, she would have been absurdly without sen- 
sibility if she could always have met that smile, 
the g of those eyes, without the least an- 
swering stir about her heart. Perhaps, nay, cer- 
tainly, she did not love Arthur Ormesby as yet, 
bat her feelings were in that state in which it 
needs oniy the least touch to set the perfect crys- 
tal pom | thus, gradually and gently, the other 
lovers had gone to the wall, 





How different he was, she thought, from Mr. 
Harden, for instance, the poor old school-mas- 
ter at home! Old? Well, in comparison. A 
dozen years .older than herself, to be sure, and 
perhaps half.a dozen years older than Arthur. 
And poor, certainly; for what did he have in 
the world except that little house half covered 
with Virginia creeper, and his pitiful salary as 
head of the school? What, indeed, except a 
great. loving heart that wanted to take her in 
and infold her forever? That wanted to ?—that 
had done so, whether she would or not, and that 
would always hold her, she knew, let her go what 
way she would and marry whom she might, as 
tenderly as if she were still the child that he had 
taught and watched and cherished. Yes, he was 
very nice; she was very fond of him. She didn’t 
know what she would do if she didn’t have Mr. 
Harden to go to with her troubles; but then— 
but then; iron-gray hair, bushy brows, burly 
frame; no mystery, no romance; acquainted from 
babyhood—oh, it was all a mere dark shadow 
beside the light of Arthur's exquisite grace and 
beauty and slender symmetry, his gayety, his 
tact, his ready wit, his ready money! And sup- 
pose she had married Mr, Harden at that time 
when he began to speak, and she knew what was 
coming, and laughed at him, and never let him 
finish, thongh it hurt her to do it, what would 
have been her fate? A serge for her best dress ; 


a ride once in a while in an old one-horse chaise ; ° 


a class in Sunday-school ; looking over the chil- 
dren’s compositions; taking a turn at the dust- 
ing; helping Saturdays at the baking—and she 
hated it all so! It might be pleasant enough 
sitting sewing sunny mornings in. the little oriel 
room over the door, and looking down the long 
fields, between stitches, where the cloud shadows 
were sailing over the clover—the little room where 
Mr. Harden had built the oriel, she more than 
guessed, for her. It might have been pleasant 
sitting by the winter fire in the study, with Mr. 
Harden reading her some abstruse thing and mak- 
ing it clear by his ranning commentary. Yet 
what an escape! she couldn’t help saying now. 
For if she had ever thought that could be pleas- 
ant, it was before she had known Arthur Ormes- 
by; before she had been driven behind that su- 
perb team of Witch and Warlock, had been told 
of the delights of the old Ormesby House and its 
labyrinthine gardens that were waiting for Ar- 
thur to bring a bride to stroll through their fra- 
grant alleys; before she had heard that deep 
voice, had felt her hand locked in that sudden 
clasp, had been flattered by the multitude of those 
attentions, for one of which the other girls were 
sighing. And yet—yes, it is true—there was 
something about Arthur Ormesby that did not 
thoroughly and absolutely please the girl. She 
knew that he was half in love with her, but she 
was conscious that it was with her pretty face, 
her winning manner, her arch coquetry; with the 
voice that sang her sweet old ballads—sweet old 
ballads that Mr. Harden had taught her, and that 
he had learned of his mother, dead now long ago, 
but who had brought them over from their echo- 
ing places among the great Scotch Highlands. 
She was conscious that it was these surface things 
about her that pleased Arthur Ormesby ; that he 
knew, and perhaps cared to know, little of her 
real soul. She was conscious that he suspected 
her to value his money as much as himself, and 
that he was willing to take her so! It gave her, 
when she thought of it, a complete dissatisfac- 
tion with him and with herself. Not so would 
Mr. Harden have felt, she knew, in such situa- 
tion: he would have that baseness out of her, or 
he would have none of her! ‘‘I see it all,” she 
would say to herself. ‘‘ If I should marry Ar- 
thur Ormesby, I should be just a part of his pos- 
sessions, an adjunct of his wealth and luxury; 
he would hang his Cashmeres and his diamonds 
on me, and I should be as much an odalisque as 
an American girl could be. But then—I should 
like the Cashmeres and the diamonds. I know 
one thing, never another glove would I clean!” 
And if you had seen the little witch rubbing away 
with her bread-crumbs, you would not have 
known whether to smile or frown upon her, and, 
not knowing which to do, you would certainly 
have followed inclination and smiled, especially 
when, as it chanced, her own face was the next 
moment rippling with smiles, half merriment, 
half satisfaction, as a servant left a parcel at the 
door, with Mr. Ormesby’s compliments, which 
parcel proved to be a box of gloves with which 
he was paying his philopena forfeits—just such a 
box as he sent Helen Denver the week before. 

‘* What a shame it is,” she cried, as she was 
displaying her selected pair that night, ‘‘ that 
they should be so fearfully handy! ‘They came 
just apropos of nothing!” 

** And so did mine,” said Helen ; ‘‘ for I hadn't 
a pair left, and not a dollar in my purse, and papa 
two hundred miles away.” 

** Not a dollar in her purse! Hear her—with 
a check-book the size of a family Bible !” 

** But it was after banking hours, you know.” 

** And an obliging clerk down stairs who will 
cash any thing!” 

““Well, I didn’t know it. I'm-such an ig- 
noramus! And I never was so glad of any thing 


_as of those gloves, and I told him so!” 


** You told him so?” in chorus. 

‘* Why, yes; why not? It’s the least one can 
do when a person’s been so kind. And I am not 
really sure that he was philopenaed. Of course 
I told him when IJ thanked him.” 

** And what did he say ?” 

“He? He was very much amused at—at my 
frankness. ‘ Miilions in her check-book, and 
not a glove to her back!’ he said.” 

** Have you really millions in your check-book, 
Helen ?” asked Fanny Desmond, leaning across 
the little table between them, as she was button- 
ing her glove. ‘ 

**You dear goose! I have only liberty to 
draw on papa for my allowance. It’s a very 
nice allowance, to be sure,” 





“* How nice it sounds! I never had an allow- 
ance. I shouldn’t be here in the Macgregor 
House if it wasn’t for Aunt Melvyn’s rheama- 
tism. I’m so glad she has rheumatism !” 

**So am I, Fanny Desmond !” came a chorus. 

**Oh, I mean I’m so glad she thinks she has, 
Because that is why she came to bring me here 
with her. I always wanted to come to the 
Springs, I always wanted an allowance, I always 
wanted a check-book, and I always wanted a 
pair of diamond ear-rings! I’ve got one of the 
four, maybe I'll get the rest,” cried the gay 
thing. 

** You absurd child,” said Helen. ‘* What in 
the world do you want of diamond ear-rings 
now? ‘Those you have are a great deal prettier. 
I could have them any day, and never cared 
enough for them to go and get them.” 

** You are like the man who lives in Charles- 
town and never goes up Bunker Hill, Helen 
Denver. Want them? © Want diamond ear- 
rings? I’d sell my soul for them!” laughed 
Fanny. ‘‘ It’s a little soul, to be sure, not worth 
the price.” 

** It would be,” said a low grave voice behind 
her; ‘“‘a very little soul if diamonds could buy 
it. ” 


‘*Mr. Harden!” cried Fanny, blushing rosy 
red, as she turned to see the passer-by who had 
paused in the doorway of the little up-stairs par- 
lor where they were all wont to assemble before 
going down for conquest—‘‘ Mr. Harden! What 
did you hear me for? When did youcome? Is 
every one well in the little Place of Graves, the 
dear dismal little spot where we are all buried 
alive? To think of meeting you here! Did 
you come to see if I was really selling my soul 
for diamonds? I must take you to auntie, She 
will be so glad—” 

**Is she the only one to be glad?” asked Mr. 
Harden, as Fanny swept him down the hall with 
her and with her flood of questions. 

“*Oh, Fanny, Fanny Desmond!” cried Rosa 
Humphreys, hurrying after them, having just en- 
tered the little parlor as Fanny left it, and hav- 
ing stopped there but a couple of minutes, now 
running and tripping on her skirts—‘‘ oh, Fan- 
ny, they say you have a whole box! and we wear 
the.same number, you know— Anna’s hand’s 
sobig! And my last pair—see! That detestable 
Celeste of ours caught the button-hook, and just 
look at the rent!” I could have made her ears 
tingle!” said Rosa, smartly, drawing breath at 
last. 

‘* But you didn’t! Yes, indeed, I have a: box 
—beauties. Run-up to my room—they’re on the 
dressing-table—and help yourself ;” and she went 
along with Mr. Harden. 

** A philopena,” she said, looking up at him 
gayly. ‘‘And mighty glad I was I won! Do 
you see that?” And she held out her shapely 
little hand and arm in their soft, perfectly fitting, 
kid dress, as pretty as a statue’s. ‘* Clothed on 
with philopena! And it has just occurred to me 
one could get along here very well with winning 
philopenas—a sort of living by your wits, you 
see, exciting as precarious; this one would be 
a box of gloves, that one flowers for the ball, 
and—” 

** How you run on, my child! Are you so 
very happy ?” 

“No, I’m not,” she cried, suddenly. ‘‘I’m 


half distracted.” And it was true. For how 


was she going to engage herself to Arthur Ormes- 
by under the sight of Mr. Harden’s sad eyes? 
And what was he here for, anyway, to stand 
like a living reproach to her just as all these van- 
ities that she so loved were within her reach? 
And did she love them, after all, better than she 
loved him? And then she seated him in her 
aunt’s room, and sat down herself, somewhat 
stilled from her frolicsome mood, listening to the 
quiet talk that, just at this moment—in her one 
pink dress, her longing for the splendor that 
might set off her beauty, her dissatisfaction with 
herself, her perplexity about her two most prom- 
inent lovers—made the little Place of Graves, as 
she used to call it, seem something like a house 
of refuge ; that is, till a tap upon the door caused 
her to start as if she were guilty of a misdeed, 
and Arthur Ormesby had come to take her down 
to the dance. 

How very splendid seemed the face that Mr. 
Harden saw through the open doorway that mo- 
ment—the dark kindling eyes, the white brow, 
the magnetic smile. It was.an unkind accident 
that let him turn his head and catch a glimpse 
of himself in the mirror; he half shivered at the 
sight of his own ruggedness. Ah! fate had ar- 
ranged it—beauty to beauty, youth to youth, and 
overflowing wealth to lacking poverty. What 
was he that he should dare to cast an eye upon 
her? what right had he to have thought of her 
for his wife ?—as unfit for the place as any bird 
on the wing ; a little lilting, laughing thing, with 
no comprehension of a single grave duty of life ; 
a reckless beauty, dancing her way into men’s 
hearts and out of them. Oh, only the right that 
came because he loved her—loved her as he did 
his life. And he staid a while longer with: the 
aunt, and then he went down also to the place 
as foreign to him as another country—to the pret- 
ty pandemonium of the dancers. 

Every body else was in the room, he thought, 
on his first glance, dowagers and damsels, but 
Fanny Desmond was not. Probably she was 
one of the couples promenading the piazza out- 
side, where the moonlight fell, as presently he 
saw them going to and fro, some of them like 
clouds trailing along in all their white gossamer, 
and one of them, yes, that rosy thing—the lamp- 
light fell full upon her then, as she passed the 
long casement, fell full upon her Starry eyes, her 
snowy brow, her lovely laughing face, her bright 
hair—was Fanny Desmond. While he watched 
for that returning figure he met some one he 
knew, and waited, talking with him. 

And Fanny was outside. Arthur Ormesby 
had drawn her hand within his arm, and had 





said, ‘‘ Throw a bit of that cloudy stuff you 
wear about your head, and let us go out there 
a while; the night is too beautiful for all these 
lamps just yet. That is it”—as she wound one 
end of her tulle scarf about her face; ‘you look 
like an Oread peering out of a mountain mist.” 

** Like a ‘ damp, moist, unpleasant body,’ then,” 
she said. ‘*Oh yes, what a glorious night!” as 
they stepped across the sill. ‘‘Do such nights 
ever make you feel as if you had existed forever, 
and were a part of the summer and the moon- 
light and those wide, deep spaces up there ?” 

‘**Not they! Such nights make me feel as if 
I had but lately come into my kingdom ; that 
my youth and strength are new things; that I 
am here to-day, but to-morrow I don’t know 
where. Not they! Such nights admonish me 
that now the moon is at the full, and presently 
she will be a poor waning spectacle, hurrying to 
hide herself with ‘ unhandsome thrift of silver ;” 
admonish me to 


. 


“Take the goods the gods provide me: 
The lovely Thais sits beside me!” 


** How eloquent such nights can make a man! 
Such nights admonish me that there is dew upon 
the grass. Come, this is like Jessica and Loren- 
zo. ‘On such a night as this’ we are really get- 
ting Shakspearean.” 

‘* Such nights, at any rate, always remind me,” 
he said, ‘‘ of the gardens at home.” 

** At Ormesby House ?” 

**Yes. They are very old. _The pear-trees 
there are gnarled and twisted like curious de- 
mons; the hedges of box make alleys as high as 
my shoulder; the rose-bushes were grown be- 
fore I was born. And then the moonlight is so 
bright upon the grass and the flowers and the 
fountain, the shadows are so dark there, and the 
breeze goes creeping and waving so—” 

‘*T should think you would want to be there.” 

‘Why, so I do. So I do—when I can be 
there as I should like. What would Eden be if 
one were there alone? I rather reserve those 
alleys, those gardens, for the time when I can 
wander .through them, if I am ever so blest’”— 
his voice was trembling the least possible, and 
the grasp he gave the hand that he took as it 
rested on his arm thrilled her with its electric 
touch—‘‘as I am wandering now,” he said, 
‘* with the one I love best beside me—” 

‘*Fanny! Fanny Desmond!” cried a voice 
above the distant murmur of the music—Mai 
Vance’s voice, but sharper than Mary Vance's 
voice had ever sounded before. ‘‘ Come here ; 
come here quickly, and answer this simpleton. 
For shame, Rosa Humphreys !” 

And before Fanny could think, before she 
could reply, before she could pass on with Arthur 
Ormesby disregardingly, a couple of figures— 
Mary Vance and Rosa Humphreys—emerged 
hurriedly from the lighted room and stood upon 
the piazza, followed by a group of others, by 
young Mr. Sparks and old Mr. Morris, by some 
of the dowagers and one or two of the damsels 
and an idle society correspondent. 

‘** Here, Miss Desmond! look here!” cried the 
foremost of them all, Rosa Humphreys, standing 
just in the lighted path of the long casement, 
her eyes flashing, her face red, her attitude one 
of accusation and wrath. ‘‘ Tell me where I got 
these!” And as she extended her hand the 
light lay on two diamonds resting in the palm, 
and blazing like little balls of fire. 

‘*Where you got those?” answered Fanny, 
bending forward, without relinquishing Arthur's 
arm. ‘* Why, out of your ears, I suppose. Oh 
no!” glancing up, ‘‘you have your coral in, I 
see. Why, how do I know where you got 
them?” And then beginning to take offense at 
the manner, the voice, the gesture, ‘‘ And what 
is it to me where you got them? At Tiffany's, 
I fancy.” 

*“*T got them on your dressing-table,” cried 
Rosa, ‘‘where you forgot you had left them— 
where I am surprised you should have left them, 
for thieves usually hide their plunder—” 

**Rosa! Rosa!” cried Mary Vance. 

‘*T mean what I say, Mary Vance. I don't 
care who hears me. I'll say it again.” 

**Oh, hush!” cried Mary. ‘‘ You know you 
must be mistaken! Oh, Fanny, tell her—” 

“TI know I’m not mistaken!” As Fanny 
stood staring at her, dumb and aghast—‘‘ Stop, 
I'll tell the whole story. Yes, Mr. Ormesby, 
listen! Yes, Mr. Morris! I went into the lit- 
tle parlor, where the girls were talking, a minute 
or two, after she had told me to go up to her 
room and get some gloves, and they were all just 
exclaiming that Fanny Desmond had said she 
loved diamonds so that she’d sell her soul for a 
pair of diamond ear-rings, and what a pity it 
was she had none. And I said so too, like a 
fool. And then I went back to my room to 
have Celeste button my boot for me where it 
hurt me, and to toss my torn gloves down; and 
while Celeste was moving the button, Anna 
came in, my sister Anna, to get her own ear- 
rings, and ran out again—this is all exactly the 
way it happened. And then,” said the breathless 
young woman, ‘‘I called for the girls to wait for 
me while I went up to Fanny Desmond’s room 
for the gloves I was going to get there; and 
there, as I turned up the gas in her room, on 
the pincushion beneath the glass, there were 
these two diamond ear-rings, my own ear-rings, 
sparkling up at me!” . 

Fanny had sprung forward and caught Rosa’s 
wrist before she finished; her own eyes were 
blazing like those diamonds, her cheeks burning. 
She turned her head toward Arthur. ‘‘ Do you 
know what she means ?” she cried, hoarsely. 

“Too well,” he said, under his breath—‘‘ too 
well,” drawing back. 

She gave one agonized look across the group 
gathered behind and around Rosa, who stood 
there triumphant. Cold suspicion had suddenly 
sealed every face. ‘‘Oh, Arthur,” she cried, 
‘can you think—” But his lips were set like 
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steel in that dark distrust, as if amazement had 
made him stolid, while he stood apart and fold- 
ed his arms and surveyed her. In all the num- 


ber not one friendly face—yes, one! Mr. Har- 
den was elbowing through the casement, was 
coming forward with extended arms. ‘‘ Oh, you 
do not doubt me!” she exclaimed, running to- 
ward him, her face now white as ashes. 

“* Never!” he said. 

** Save me, save me, then, from all these bad 
people!” she sobbed, hiding her face in the arms 
that received her. 

“They shall always, always protect you, my 
innocent darling!” he whispered. But before 
he raised his head a shrill cry came through the 
drawing-rooms, where every one was gathering. 

** Rosa! Rosa Humphreys! Oh, you wicked, 
cruel girl! What are you doing?” 

It was her sister Anna and Helen Denver, 
speaking in one tone, as they hastened out upon 
the piazza. 

‘*T am taking my own where I find it,” said 
Rosa, coolly now. 

**It is not your own,” cried Helen. 
were Anna’s ear-rings.”” 

** Anna’s?” 

** Yes, mine, Rosa,” exclaimed her sister, as 
soon as se could catch her breath. ‘ There is 
my cipher under the fastening now—look and see. 
Helen Denver wanted me to sell them to her ten 
minutes ago, so that she might give them to Fan- 
ny Desmond, after Famy had been running on 
so about diamonds, so tlrat she might give them 
to her now, without waiting for any body to go 
to town and get others, and see what she would 
say. And we all thought it would be perfectly 
charming, and counted on enjoying her pleasure, 
you cruel girl. And Helen drew her check on 
the spot for exactly what they cost me, and I ran 
and got my pearl ones while Celeste was mend- 
ing your buttons, and Helen carried them up— 
and I was with her—and hung them on Fanny’s 
pincushion. And your ear-rings are in your 
own drawer!” 

** And we were telling her aunt—who didn’t 
like it at all—what we had done,” said Helen, 
‘*when you came in and flew out again so. 
And Belle has just darted up and told us what 
you were doing.” And then Helen and Anna 
had run to Fanny, and were hanging about her, 
as Mr. Harden still held her. 

**Oh, you are very good !” she gasped, piteous- 
ly, raising her head a moment—‘‘very kind. But 
I didn’t want your diamonds. I never should 
have spoken so if I hadn’t thought you all—un- 
derstood—” And then little Fanny Desmond 
knew no more of what was going on around her, 
and Mr. Harden lifted her in his arms and car- 
ried her up to her aunt. 

Nobody was ever treated so much like a prin- 
cess as Fanny Desmond was the next morning 
when, rather late, she came down to breakfast, 
pretty as a picture in her coquettish morning 
cambric and her blue ribbons, her blushes and 
her smiles. Every one clustered about her in 
the hall; every one had waited to breakfast with 
her; every one wanted to make amends for the 
night before. And nobody was ever any gayer 
than Fanny was—sparkling and sweet, yet with 
a sort of cold sparkle and sweetness, for all that, 
toward every body but Helen and Anna. She 
came into the breakfast-room with one of them 
at either side; they took their old places opposite 
her, vying with each other as to who could do 
the most for her; and when Mr. Arthur Ormes- 
by went to slip into the vacant seat beside her, 
she glanced up and said, ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Ormesby, that is Mr. Harden's seat.” And 
just then Mr. Harden, fresh and radiant, rosy 
face and frost-besprinkled hair, came in and oc- 
cupied the chair, and turning with a smile, gave 
her a little white Scotch rose, and she took the 
flower and pinned it in her breast-knot. 

It was a gay breakfast, despite Mr. Ormesby’s 
absence at another table. As for Mr. Harden, 
he was so genial, so brilliant, so full of merry 
jest and delightful talk, that Fanny kept turning 
to him with proud astonishment, while the other 
girls looked volumes of congratulation in every 
glance they exchanged. But all pleasant things 
come to an end. And presently Fanny Des- 
mond was going down the lawn alone, because a 
person had addressed Mr. Harden and detained 
him a moment, and Helen and Anna were lin- 
gering for their mallets. 

Arthur Ormesby hastened after her with his 
long stride. She turned eagerly and stopped. 
**Oh,” she said. ‘‘I thought it was Mr. Harden.” 

“Oh,” he said. ‘* And you are disappointed.” 

**To tell the truth,” she said, laughingly, ‘‘ yes.” 

“*Ts it so?” he replied, with a strange quiver 
in his voice. ‘‘ Last night I thought—” 

**Last night, Mr. Ormesby,” said Fanny, 
stopping and looking him in the face with her 
usual fearlessness—‘“‘Jast night (I may as well 
be plain with you) I was in the thrall of a fasci- 
nation.” 

“Fanny, do you mean— Oh, God bless 
you—” He checked himself at her look; his 
heart was beating wildly. ‘This little girl, to 
whom it had been a matter of doubt with him 
whether he should throw the handkerchief or 
not, was all at once the one who held the hand- 
kerchief. 

‘*T mean,” she said, ‘that then another mo- 
ment would perhaps have sealed my fate, and I 
should have been disloyal to the faithfulest soul—” 
* «*J—J can not understand you,” he stammer- 
ed, growing white and whiter. ‘If you were 
so near—” 

‘“‘ Ah, Mr. Ormesby, it was a kind Heaven that 
broke that spell, though with such a cruel start. 
It was a kind Heaven that showed me so early 
who believed in me, who trusted me, who loved 
me best—the one who came to me like a Divine 
Providence itself when you hesitated and forsook 
me, and who has my never-dying gratitude!” 

*¢ Gratitude is not love,” he exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, 
Fanny !” seizing her hand passionately, ‘‘ listen 
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to me! You must! you shall! That was but 
amoment. All my life shall go to atone—” 

**Call it love, then,” she interrupted. ‘‘I 
shall be happier in his little oriel than in all 
your stately gardens. [ shall have learned how 
to make a good man happier there than I could 
have made another in a palace. And au reste— 
Please let my hand go, Sir! It is promised to 
Mr. Harden.” 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 

The Prices of “Accommodation” to Individuals.— 
Also to Nations.—Buried like a Baron.—Wicker- 
work Coffins. 

HE World newspaper, which has been run- 

ning amuck against all usurers, mentioning 
their names, addresses, and aliases, and raking 
up their many peccadilloes, has at last had that 
action for libel brought against it by one of these 
gentry for which, in all probability, it long has 
sighed. One of the best advertisements in the 
world—in this case for the World—for any 
newspaper is an action for libel brought against 
it which miscarries upon the ground of “ justi- 
fication.” Even if the paper in question has to 
pay some little damages, it receives them back 
tenfold in the subscriptions of a public which re- 
gards it as a martyr. Thus Messrs. Beyfus & 

Boss (very Judaic names) are likely to make 

little by their motion in their attempt to punish 

the World for exposing ‘‘ their tricks and their 

manners.” Which way the verdict will go I 

can not say, but even as it is, these gentlemen 

have owned, under the pressure of cross-exami- 
nation, that they never charge less than sixty per 
cent. for the accommodation they offer to minors, 
gentlemen of the army and navy,ete. Clergymen 
are charged only forty per cent., it seems, but 
literary men much more, because (I blush to 
write it) they are such very bad security. If bills 
are not paid when due, seventy-five per cent. is 

charged upon them. All this is admitted. Im- 

agine, then, what practices are indulged in by 

these gentry to which they do not own! 

In spite of what Messrs. Beyfus & Boss have 
deposed to about the professors of literature, that 
branch of human industry is certainly looking 
up. ‘The distinction of Grand Cross of the Bath 
has been offered to Mr. Carlyle (think of Car- 
lyle with a bit of ribbon in his button-hole, like 
a Polish count !), and a baronetcy to Tennyson. 
These dignities, I am glad to say, both have had 
the good sense to refuse. ‘The idea of Sir Al- 
fred Tennyson is hateful, though it admirably 
suits with such a name as Archibald Alison. It 
is the more satisfactory that this decision has 
been arrived at since there have long been sus- 
picions expressed that the Laureate aspired (?) to 
such a distinction, while Carlyle’s coquetting with 
the aristocracy in his old age has been such as to 
make us surprised at nothing. 

I suppose it is a proof of the great strides 
made by civilization of late years that China has 
just commenced a national debt. That China 
is liable ‘* to break” is an idea that is not likely 
to enter into the mind of the capitalist tempted 
by this virgin investment, and I can well fancy 
his lips watering over the prospect of a mortgage 
upon “the Flowery Land.” A very interesting 
*tatement has just been published of the general 
indebtedness of the world. You are probably 
aware that you yoursetves owe a trifle of four 
hundred and forty millions of golden sovereigns, 
while we in England owe nearly double that sum, 
namely, seven hundred and eighty millions. On 
the other hand, you have increased your debt 
during the last two years by seven millions, 
whereas we have decreased ours by ten millions. 
I do not, however, derive the slightest personal 
advantage from this national economy. I don’t 
like it. ‘‘ What has Posterity done for us,” 
that we should pay his debts for him? France 
(thanks to Germany) owes nine hundred mill- 
ions. Germany (thanks, doubtless in part, to 
France) owes only two hundred millions, and is 
decreasing even that little liability. Italy owes 
three hundred and ninety millions ; Spain, three 
hundred and seventy-five millions, and will owe 
a great deal more if she can find fools enough to 
lend her. Poor Austria has overdrawn her ac- 
count at the banker's to an extent of three hun- 
dred and fifty millions, and is still a borrower, 
though not to the frightful extent of Spain. 
Russia, standing aloof, and collecting her gigan- 
tic but rude forces for no one knows what out- 
burst, is still saving. The twenty largest nation- 
al debts in the world amount in the aggregate 
(without counting shillings and pence) to four 
thousand five hundred and ninety millions of 
pounds. Add one hundred and sixty millions 
for the smaller debts, and the world will be found 
to owe, in very round numbers, nearly five thou- 
sand millions. And if it were all paid to-mor- 
row, I don’t suppose you and I, reader, would 
be a dollar the better or a dollar the worse. In- 
deed, there are some political economists who 
aver that a country is all the better for having a 
good large national debt ; it is supposed to give 
it ballast. When I have been accused by my 
learned and scientific friends of ‘‘ wanting bal- 
last,” I am sure they forget its economical im- 
portance. ‘The rate of interest which some na- 
tions have to pay for accommodation in this way 
reminds one of the transactions of Messrs. Beyfus 
& Boss, above referred to. No first-class state, 
which, of course, includes the United States, 
is asked by its creditors for more than five per 
cent. ; but Italy has to pay six, Egypt eight, 
Turkey ten, Spain fifteen, and Mexico no less 
than etghteep per cent. ! 

‘There is still much contention about our being 
buried in coffins of wicker-work, as recommend- 
ed by Mr. Seymour Haden. One undertaker— 
or rather some gentleman who pretends to be 
one, for I can hardly imagine that lugubrious 
profession boasting of such a humorist for one 
of its members—suggests that Mr. Haden must 


be certainly either “‘a basket manufacturer or 
the owner of a great plantation of osiers.” He 
will not believe that ‘‘ any respectable person 
would wish to be carriéd to the church-yard in a 
basket, like a cod-fish.” But lots of people do 
so, to judge by their letters to the newspapers, 
and have left instructions to that effect in their 
wills, I was talking to Sir Henry Thompson—- 
‘*Cremation Thompson,” as people will call 
him, to his immense disgust—the other day upon 
this subject, and he says that the wicker-work 
idea is ridiculous, since half of us die of infec- 
tious disorders, and how would J like (he said) 
to follow a gentleman to the grave, who had just 
died of small-pox, in a basket? There is no an- 
swering such a question with enthusiasm. More- 
over, as to Mr. Haden’s notion about the earth 
being a ‘‘ solvent,” and all sorts of fine things, 
some earth is, but some earth is not. And a 
clayey soil may be as bad as a lead coffin. As 
for the undertakers, it has just been discovered 
that the tomfoolery of mutes, hearses, feathers, 
and other lugubrious luxuries is a direct imi- 
tation of a baron’s funeral in ancient times, and 
has as little foundation in sentiment as in com- 
mon-sense. If the Messrs. Harper had not long 
ago promised to defray the expenses of my in- 
terment in a gorgeous and befitting manner (I 
particularly stipulated for a catafalque) I would 
make a proviso in my will that I should be buried 
cheap—say, a pound a foot. I am five feet nine 
inches in height, so that would be five peunds 
fifteen shillings. Any one who is really a good 
arithmetician can calculate this in dollars, so I 
leave it in the currency of my country. 

I heard a good story lately, of the novelty of 
which I am not quite so certain as I could wish, 
of the brevity of Taylor, the author of Philip 
van Arteveld. A friend was bewailing the nui- 
sance of having to write long conventional phrases 
in answer to notes of invitation, ‘*‘ Mr. A pre- 
sents his compliments, and has much pleasure 
in accepting,” etc., etc. He said it was easy to 
ask any fellow to dinner in two words, but impos- 
sible to reply to it. 

‘*Ask me.” said Taylor, poetically, ‘‘ and 
you'll see.” 

So in due course the bard received this brief 
invitation: ‘‘ Wednesday, 7.30.” 

Then he took a pen and a large piece of paper, 
and wrote back: ‘** D. V.” 

R. Kemstez, of London. 








CHEAPNESS, COMFORT, AND’ 
- LUXURY. 


BEDROOMS. 


Vy E who aspire to be housekeepers must 

submit our esthetic delights to a system 
of rigorous analysis. We can not afford to simply 
enjoy pleasing effects; we must find out how 
they are produced. If we see a beautiful dress 
in the street, our first glance takes it to pieces, 
makes it up again, and estimates its cost; our 
second may acknowledge its excellences, subject 
to the private conviction that, in our own hands, 
they would have been much enhanced. Some- 
what similar must be our attitude toward the 
household arrangements of our friends—when 
the time comes for us to have houses of our own. 
We may admire with half an eye, but we must 
criticise with two whole ones. 

Let us, for example, step into this pretty front 
bedroom, with its two windows on the same 
side. A soft rose-colored light pervades it, with 
pearl gray shadows, such as we imagine in the 
chambers of the marquises at Louis XV.’s 
court. The carpet is pink and black arabesques 
on a dark gray ground. ‘The walls are hung with 
gray paper and adorned with photographs from 
French genre pictures. The windows are draped 
in graceful folds of pink and gray, and so is the 
bed, whose flowing curtains fall from a tester, 
and are caught back to the wall on either side. 
Bed and pillows are covered with a charming 
gray counterpane, embroidered with pink. Be- 
tween the windows stands a toilette-table with 
tester and draperies to match the bed; if you sit 
down in the comfortable little dressing-chair and 
peep into the oval mirror, you will find your 
countenance softened by a most becoming light. 
Beneath one of the windows we see a low, broad, 
Oriental-looking divan, furnished with a couple 
of soft cushions. The mantel-shelf has a valance 
to match the counterpane, and so do the brack- 
ets in the corners, which support vases filled 
with maiden-hair and other ferns. The second 
window is monopolized by a gypsy table, mount- 
ed in pink satteen;the rim studded with brass 
nails; in front of this sits sociably a low Shaker 
easy-chair, with plumply cushioned back and 
seat ; a rocking-chair of similar fashion is com- 
fortably established upon the hearth-rug.- A 
work-table is made beautiful with an embroider- 
ed cover; this and a waste-paper basket of black 
and gold wicker-work complete the room. 

Now all this seems luxurious,.and is manifest- 
ly comfortable; but how about cheapness? Can 
we conjure it into a reality for ourselves without 
risk of our incantations being paralyzed by the 
upholsterer’s bill? Let us submit the room to 
our vigorous analysis, and we shall see. 

In the first place, we must buy an indefinite 
amount of chintz, striped with alternate pink and 
gray, each stripe three inches wide. ‘The best 
plan is to have a whole piece sent home from the 
shop, use as much as we need, and then return 
the remainder. 

For the bed, let it be a simple iron one, with 
or without a foot rail. Get a couple of stout 





wooden bars (they should be about three inches 
wide by an inch thick, and seven or eight feet 
long), and make them fast to the head-posts of 
the bed. Next take three lighter strips of wood, 
equal in length to the distance apart of your two 
bars; nail two of them at right angles to the 





third, and you have three sides of a square. 


Now fix the open side of your square firmly to 
the tops of your two uprights, and you have a 
tester frame-work. The square must be strength- 
ened in its position by a diagonal brace on each 
side; and matters will be farther improved by a 
horizontal brace nailed behind the two uprights 
to keep them steady. And now we are ready 
for the chintz. 

Stretch it tightly between the two uprights, be- 
ing careful to have the stripes run vertically, and 
to keep the right side of the cloth toward the 
bed. Do the same by the horizontal overhang- 
ing square. Having prepared your curtains, nail 
them along the sides of the top. They should 
be a breadth and a half wide, and long enough 
to drape gracefully. Outside the curtains and 
round all three sides of the tester nail a shaped 
lambrequin, edged and headed by a pink ruffle, 
put on with narrow pink braid. Make two ro- 
settes of oval pieces of wood covered on one side 
with chintz over @ padding of moss, and border- 
ed with an inch-wide ruffle; let the pink stripe 
form the centre of the rosette, and ruffle the gray 
round it. Fasten them into the wall on either 
side of the bed, using for the purpose a screw 
about four inches long. The curtains are looped 
back on these by loops made of a shaped and 
lined piece of chintz, the pink stripe running 
along the middle, and the lower edge ruffled 
crosswise of the goods. ‘Throw over the bed a 
gray satteen counterpane coarsely embroidered 
with pink worsted, nail a chintz flounce long 
enough to sweep the floor round the base, and, 
behold! the yery counterpart of what we have 
been admiring. 

Flushed with our success, we next proceed te 
catechise the dressing-table. Its foundation is 
a rough board table, fitted with two shelves un- 
derneath ; one four inches from the floor, the 
other about a foot above the first. To the back 
of the table are fastened three uprights—one 
midway, the other two at a distance from it on 
either side of some six or eight inches. Across 
these three uprights nail a strip of wood parallel 
with the surface of the table, and extending a 
few inches beyond its ends; this is used to loop 
back the curtains to, when we shall have got them 
up. To the top of our uprights fasten a square 
tester frame, the same as that on the bed, ex- 
cept, of course, that it is about a third as large. 
Round the three front sides of the table and just 
below the top fasten a thin iron rod, and the 
frame-work is complete. 

Cover the top of the table with your chintz, 
stretched tight, the stripes running from front 
to back. Prepare a flounce ample enough to 
more than reach from the table-top to the floor, 
and to curtain the three sides; run this on the 
iron rod, cutting it open up the centre of the 
front, so that it may be pushed aside when we 
wish to get to the shelves. Nail a ruffle to the 
table edge so as to conceal the rod without in- 
terfering with the working of the flounce, Con- 
ceal your three uprights with.a screen of com- 
mon paper-muslin laid in fluted folds from top to 
bottom, the unglazed side out. Cover the tester 
frame likewise with paper-muslin, and arrange 
the curtains, lambrequin, and ruffle precisely as 
for the bed. Loop the curtains to the cross 
piece of wood already described, by gray bands, 
and let them fall to the carpet. ‘The oval mir- 
ror, which gives such rose-colored reflections, is 
set in a plain wood frame, padded, like the ro- 
settes above described, with moss. The padded 
frame is now covered with a pink stripe and 
ruffed on both sides with an inch of gray. Sus- 
pend this mirror, at such height as best suits 
you, to a strong iron hook fastened into the mid- 
dle upright. Put beneath it a pincushion cov- 
ered to match the counterpane, and your dress- 
ing-table is complete. 

If we have got so far, what remains to be 
done need not give us much trouble. ‘Ihe win- 
dow-curtains are, of course, made to correspond 
with those of the bedstead; the imposing-look- 
ing cornices are merely boards padded and 
chintz-covered, pink-striped along the centre, 
and gray-ruffied at the top and bottom. The 
cozy Shaker chairs have moss-stuffed chintz 
cushions for back and seat. The Oriental divan 
is a box with a hinged cover, six feet long, three 
feet broad, and twelve inches high. The sides 
are veiled by a flounce nailed around neatly; 
the top is fitted with a six-inch-thick mattress 
of moss or cotton-wool, covered with chintz, and 
caught down in diamond pattern with gray cov- 
ered buttons, care being taken to leave margin 
sufficient to tack to the lid. Now nail a ruffle 
round the edge of the lid, leaving place for two 
stout strips of chintz to serve as handles when 
you wish to open the box. The cushions are 
made of yard-square pieces of chintz stuffed with 
feathers; they are finished with a thick pink 
and gray worsted cord. The box is invaluable, 
interiorly speaking, as a haven for ball dresses. 

As for the mantel-piece valance, it is a piece 
of pink satteen glued along the marble adjoin- 
ing the wall, and edged with a vandyked Jam- 
brequin gray embroidered. The toilette chair 
is a round box, the lid of which is padded to 
form the seat of the chair; the low curved back 
is affixed to the lid, not to the body of the box, 
for that would interfere with opening it. ‘The 
box is covered with chintz like the divan, and a 
similar flounce is nailed round the bottom. The 
curved back rail is padded and ruffled like the 
cornices, and should be made high enough t6 
reach the small of the back as you sit down; 
and the chair should be rather high than other- 
wise. Nothing now remains to be considered 
except the carpet, for which, since we can not 
make it, we must trust toluck. Let us trust that 
Providence may send us either a second-hand 
Brussels marvelously cheap, or a fresh ingrain 
exceptionally pretty. For the photographs, they 
cost little and are worth much.. Altogether, 
therefore, this pretty chamber has not turned out 
very alarming, from a pecuniary point of view 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


HE Rev. Charles 

Kingsley, who died 
on the 23d of last January, 
at his parsonage, at Evers- 
ley, Hampshire, England, 
after a prolonged illness, 
was the son of a clergy- 
man bearing the same 
Christian name. ‘The 
Kingsleys belong to an 
ancient Cheshire family 
in the forest of Dela- 
mere, who took the Par- 
liamentarian side during 
the civil wars, and suf- 
fered much in conse- 
quence, One branch set- 
tled in America, where 
the family still flourishes. 
The subject of our mem- 
oir was born at Holne 
vicarage, on the borders 
of Dartmoor, on the 12th 
of June, 1819. ‘Till he 
was fourteen he was edu- 
cated under his father’s 
eye and roof, then he 
became a pupil of Mr. 
Derwent Coleridge, and 
after studying at King’s 
College, London, entered 
at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. He took his 
Bachelor's degree in 1842, 
obtaining a first class in 
classics, and coming out 
as a senior optime in the 
Mathematical Tripos. At 
the close of that year he 
was ordained deacon, his 
title being the curacy of 
Eversley. On receiving 
priest’s orders in the fol- 
lowing year, he was ef- 
fered and accepted the 
rectory of the parish. In 
the same year he mar- 
ried a daughter of-Mr. 
Pascoe Grenfell, many 
years member of Parlia- 
ment for Truro and for 
Great Marlow. In 1860 
Mr. Kingsley was nom- 
inated to the Professor- 
ship of Modern History 
in the University of Cam- 
bridge—a post which he 
resigned nine years later, 
on being preferred to a 
canonry. Lately he ex- 
changed his stall in Ches- 
ter for one in Wéstmin- 
ster Abbey. 

It will appear from the 
above paragraph that the 
events of Mr. Kingsley’s 
career contain little of in- 
terest to the general com- 
munity, but as a preacher 
and a writer his name will 
assuredly not. be easily 
forgotten. Independent 
of the charm caused by 
the vigorous individuality 
of his style, and by his 
almost unequaled power 

















THE LATE CANON KINGSLEY. 


in depicting scenery, there was an earnest pur- | young and healthy, but an all-pervading essence, 
pose for good in every thing which he wrote or | which should penetrate every thought, feeling, 
spoke. ‘The doctrine which both in the pulpit | and action of our lives. Hence, while his nov- 
and at the desk he preached most persistently | els were sermons, his sermons touched on topics 
was this, that religion was not a garment for | which conventionally minded people think unfit 
Sundays, to be laid aside on week-days, ot a sol- | for the pulpit, and hence he gained great influ- 
ace for the sick and ‘the aged, unneeded by the | ence among young men, who were enabled by 





THE LATE CANON KINGSLEY’S CHURCH AND RECTORY, EVERSLEY. 
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he was a thorough poet in 
the broadest sense of the 
word, and though he aft- 
erward produced several 
admirable short pieces, 
his poetical gifts shine 
most brilliantly in his 
prose writings. Next 
came Alton Locke, a book 
which at once showed 
that a new genius had 
appeared in the world. 
It professes to be the bi- 
ography of a humble tai- 
lor-poet; and many sim- 
ple-minded folks, unaware 
that long and careful cul- 
ture must precede a style 
of vigorous simplicity, be- 
lieved that they were read- 
ing the story of a genuine 
working-man. His next 
work, issued in 1851, was 
Yeast, a Problem. In 
Hypatia, his third novel, 
he shows the struggle 
between Christianity and 
pagan philosophy and 
vice during the fifth cen- 
tury ; Hereward exhibits 
the self-sacrificing patri- 
otf m of the men of the 
Fen country; Westward 
Ho! isthe crusade of free- 
born Englishmen against 
Spanish and papal tyran- 
ny; while Zwo Years Ago 
is a picture of modern 
domestic life. 

Latterly Mr. Kingsley 
made some extensive trips 
abroad, and in At Last 
the gorgeous tropical 
scenery of the West In- 
dies is depicted by the 
same hand which delin- 
eated so truthfully the 
beauties of Devonshire 
lanes and moors. Last 
“year he visited this coun- 
try, and it is believed that 
the keen air encountered 
in crossing the Rocky 
Mountains produced an 
affection of the Inungs, 
which, being aggravated 
by the sudden severity of 
December in England, 
cut him off at a time of 
life when men may rea- 
sonably hope to enjoy sev- 
eral more years of useful 
work. 

The manor of Eversley, 
where Charles Kingsley 
lived, was granted to the 
monks of Westminster by 
a charter of Edward the 
Confessor. It appears 
from the charter that 
there was then a church 
at Eversley. William the 
Conqueror renewed the 
grant of the manor. It 
is recorded in Domesday- 
book that ‘‘ the Abbey of 
St. Peter, Westminster, 
holds Eversley, and four 


Kingsley’s example to understand that Chris- | freemen held it as four manors allodially of King 
tianity and manliness were by no means incom- | Edward. It was then assessed at five hides, and 
Here are...... and ten villeins, 


patible. | now at four hides. 


Turning to Mr. Kingsley’s literary career, we 


and four borderers with three ploughlands, two 


may observe that his first published production | mills worth 105d., a wood which pays 30s., a 


was a poem, The Saints’ Tragedy, which did not 
achieve any remarkable success. In truth, though 
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messuage in Winchester, which pays 7d., and 


| twelve acres of meadow. Its value was, in the 








EVERSLEY CHURCH, FROM THE LATE CANON KINGSLEY’S GARDEN. 
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time of King Edward, 100s., afterward 4/. 10s., 
and now 4/.” It appears still to have belonged 
to the church of Westminster in 1280; but it 
must ere long have passed from its possession, 
for Bishop Woodlock, of Winchester, in the early 
years of the fourteenth century, instituted a priest 
to Eversley on the presentation of Nicholas 
Higheman. 

‘The rectory is a picturesque house, greatly im- 
proved during the incumbency of Canon Kings- 
ley. 
Reformation. ‘Phe rectory garden and church- 
yard (which join) are very pretty. ‘The church, 
which is of brick, with round-headed windows 
and arches, was mostly rebuilt in the early part 
of the last century. The chancel, which dates 
from about the time of Henry VII., was restored 
about twelve years ago. 


THE CARNIVAL AT ROME. 


ROM three to eight days before the great 

fast of Ash-Wednesday introduces the sol- 
emn season of Lent, the merry carnival is at its 
height. In mirth and merriment, with feasting, 
masquerading, and buffoonery of all kinds, the 
days and nights are passed. The streets of the 
ancient capital of Italy are bright with the gay 
crowd of pleasure-seekers in all varieties of fan- 
tastic costumes, marching in procession after the 


car upon which the figure of Prince Carnival is | 


enthroned, or wandering about amusing them- 
selves with the merry pastimes peculiar to the 
season. The nights are lit up with the bright 
torches carried about by the maskers, merry peals 
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of laughter are constantly heard, eyes gleam 
brightly behind the grotesque masks, and the 
lookers-on from the windows and balconies above 
amuse themselves by pelting the maskers below 
with harmless missiles, such as flowers or bon- 
bons. ‘The illustration on this page represents 
one of the scenes at Rome during carnival time. 
Three merry girls in fanciful costume have sta- 
tioned themselves upon a stone balcony over- 


| looking the street: From their elevated position 
Parts of it are ancient—probably before the | 


they have an excellent view of the motley, fan- 
tastic crowd beneath, and they are busily en- 
gaged in throwing roses and bonbons down upon 
the passers-by. With merry smiles they seize 
whole handfuls of these delicious missiles and 
throw them upon the backs or faces of the mask- 
ers, who look up with delight at the beautiful 
faces above them. One, the most mischievous 


THE CARNIVAL AT ROME—THROWING BON-BONS FROM A BALCONY. 


of the three, has her apron filled with this sweet 
sort of ammunition, which she lets fall from her 
pretty fingers with bewitching audacity; but 
then who can object to such a hail-storm from 
such a source? Her companions seem more 
timid. One is shyly dropping a rose-bud, which 


a cavalier below hastens to catch as it falls; the J 


other with a sweet coquettish movement half ex- 
tends the little basket of wire, a sort of battle- 
dore which she holds, as if to ward off the bou- 
quet of flowers that comes flying toward her 
from below. But, all three, they are enjoying the 
merry pleasures of the carnival time—three beau- 
tiful Roman girls, with the soft eyes and yielding 
graceful forms peculiar to the sunny land of mu- 
sic and poetry where they belong. 


| silenced. 











But the few short carnival days soon pass. 
Shrove - Tuesday comes, when the merriment 
reaches its culmination. On that day the rev- 
elry begins early and endures late. ‘The mask 
ers are then gayer than ever; the feasting and 
the drinking, the jesting and laughter, the gay 
smiles and rain of bonbons, are at their highest. 
With music and dancing the short hours fly by. 

Then dawns cold and stern, with its sack- 
cloth and ashes, its penitential sorrow and weary 
fasting, the morning of Ash-Wednesday. The 
candles are burned out, the gay costumes all put 
away, the feasting done, and the merry laughter 
The eyes that gleam so brightly over 


the balcony will be fixed on the crucifix, the 
pretty fingers that throw the bonbons will be 
clasped in prayer, and the merry recollection of 
the carnival will be lost in the sadness of Lent. 


THE BED OF WARE 


T affords a notable proof of the magic power 
exercised by Shakspeare that a mere brief 
mention of the great bed of Ware has made an 
abiding impression for more than two centuries 
and a half, and bids fait to do the like for two 
centuries and a half to come. The passage oc- 
curs in Twelfth Night, where, in the second 
scene of the third act, Sir Toby Belch urges Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek to write a challenge to his 
supposed rival: ‘* Go, write it in a martial hand ; 
be curt and brief; it is no matter how witty, 
so it be eloquent and full of invention; taunt 
him with the license of ink; if thou thou'st 
him some thrice, it shall not be amiss; and as 





| cially beneficial to mine host. 


| for the good of the house. 


many lies as will lie in thy sheet of paper, al- 
though the sheet were big enough for the bed of 
Ware in England, set ‘em down.” No earlier 
mention of the said bed has been found; but as 
Shakspeare speaks of it so familiarly, we may 
infer that it was known before his time. How- 
ever this may be, the bed acquired a double ce- 
lebrity—for its large size and for Shakspeare’s 
mention of it. In his day it was in the manor- 
house at ‘Ware, Hertford, the residence of the 
Fanshaws; but whether it was made for a Fan- 
shaw, why it was made of such large dimensions, 
and who were the sleepers who reposed in it, we 
have no means of determining. The bedstead 
is ten feet nine inches in length, about the same 
in breadth, and seven feet six inches in height 
The two posts at the foot are very massive, and 
nearly the whole of the bedstead is elaborately 


carved, especially the paneling at the bed’s head. 
Certainly, since the days of Og, King of Bashan, 
there. have been few such four-posters as this 
At some day not now known the bedstead was 
transferred from Manor Park to one of the inns 
at Ware; and here it became an object of pil 
grimage, and in such wise was doubtless finan 
Stories are told 
of twelve people sleeping in it at once, merely to 
test its capacity ; and at one time it was custom- 
ary to drink a can of beer on coming into the 
august presence of the mighty bed—doubtless 
Four or five years 


| ago this Shakspearean relic (if we may so term 


it) was purchased by the proprietor of the Rye 
House, who built an ornate wooden structure to 











contain it, as well as the tapestry and carved 
fittings which had been kept in the same room. 

It was in Shakspeare’s time that James the 
Sixth of Scotland, afterward James the First of 
England, went to Copenhagen to bring over his 
young bride, Anne of Denmark. She brought 
with her ‘‘ ane stately bedstead, made of walnut- 
wood, and elaborately ornamented with carved 
figures.” This royal relic is, or was recently, in 
the possession of the Earl of Elgin. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mars. J. K. T.—We can not tell you any safe way of 
bleaching brown hair white, and advise you to do 
nothing of the kind. Make your spring calicoes with 
side-pleated waists. Read about percale suits in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. VIIL. 

Eprru.—Continue to wear a crown braid and chite- 
laine for general use. On dress occasions make finger 
puffs, and place them in the same shape that the crown 
and chatelaine form, as that is becoming to you. 

Harrie S.—Your cheapest way will be to buy the 
book, Ugly Girl Papers, It is published at this office, 
and sent by mail for $1. 

M.—The proper address for a widow is her own 
name, as “‘ Mra, Mary Smith,” not “ Mrs. John Smith.” 

M. A. T.—As your cashmere over dress and sacque 
are important garments, you should wait unt# the fash- 
ions are settled before deciding how to make them. 
The cuirass basque, the French sacque, and empress 
over-skirt are now in vogue, and our contemporaries 
are illustrating them for the spring fashions. But the 
Bazar introduced them last fall, and hopes to give its 
readers something newer very soon. 

Marearet.—Wear white gloves during the cere- 
mony, or else very light ones tinted like your dress, 

M. F. 8.—Do not get gray poplin for your over dress, 
as it is too stiff to drape well. Have gray de bége or 
cashmere, and make with a cuirass basque and apron 
over-skirt, 

Mrs. C. 8, A.—Read about suits in New York Fash- 
ions of this number of the Bazar, and choose either 
darker brown wool or plain silk, or else get plaid 
brown of two shades for the basque and apron. Get 
a black silk, Sicilienne, or cashmere wrap in sacque 
shape, edged with fringe and galloon. A basque and 
over-skirt of gray camel's-hair or cashmere will be 
pretty with your black silk skirt for a traveling suit. 
Your proposed piqué suit will look well. The Greek 
coiffure, with long waves in front and a low round 
small coil behind, is worn both for plain and full dress. 
Sleeveless basques continue in vogue. Chatelaine pock- 
ets are paseée, Lace or crépe lisse pleatings are worn 
for concerts, visiting, etc.; white and colored linen 
sets are for less dressy occasions. 

R. C. B.—Do not use velvet for your black silk at 
this season. Have instead shirred ruffles, knife pleat- 
ings, and lace or fringe. Have a demi-trained skirt 
with triple apron and sash backs; trim these with lace 
or fringe to match the basque. Loops and buttons 
near the top of the skirt will shorten dresses grace- 
fully. For your steel-colored silk have a deep single 
apron and basque. There is not much variety and 
very little novelty in suits at present. Read the New 
York Fashions on another page of this paper. . 

Daisy B.—Get a gray plaid de bége suit and find 
hints about making ‘in the New York Fashions col- 
umn. Your idea about a wrap is good. Have a French 
sacque of gray cashmere heavily braided and edged 
with crimped tape fringe. 

An Ovp Sunsorteer.—Have pleated crépe lisse in the 
neck and sleeves of your traveling dress during the 
ceremony; afterward wear linen collars and cuffs. 
Issue your “ at home” cards in your new name the day 
of your marriage, or perhaps the day after. Read about 
percale suits in Bazar No. 10, Vol. VIII. Side-pleated 
basques are best for wash dresses. 

BE. J. W.—It would be a risk to cut up your velvet 
into a polonaise at this time of year. 

Pattie H.—There was no money in your letter for 
the pattern you spoke of. Your plaid suit will look 


well made all of plaid or else over black silk. The | 


black silks in your suit should match. Get de bége or 
cashmere for your steel-colored suit. 








Coryine Wurk.i.—By the means of the newly in- 

vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 

. themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES 


anp Tan ask your Drn for Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is harmless and reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads or Fleshworms, use Perry’s Improved Com- 
edone and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin Medicine— 
or consult Ds, B.C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. 


TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 


MAGIC INKSTA 
Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 

Thefluid is inalicolors. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
R.’C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 

62 Liberty St., New York, 
82” Send for Circular. 


Comfort, Elegance, Style. 


Holbrook & Ludiow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES. 


The French Last and English Channel a 
ty. The most Perfect ah rat and Ele- 
gant Goods made. UTICA, N. Y. 


bg ey! Paper and Block Stamping-Patterns. 
Circulars and samples of 100 patterns free. 
BENTLEY & BRO., 278 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
182 Lexington 8t.,Baltimore, Md. 




















HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 
tie teeth sinc 


The only house in this city where all goods are 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 

uaranteed in every case or goods returnable. All the 
atest styles of Coiffures on hand in large variety, in- 
cluding the Catogan. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 







— Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight...............+- $5 00 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight...............+. 6 00 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight 8 00 
32 inches long, 4 ounces weight.............-+-- 10 00 


SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, naturally curly. 

18 in., $1 50; 22 in., $2 00; 24 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 00. 
Frizettes, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, No. 345 6th AVE., 

BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. Y.s 
UP STAIRS, 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the erga 
all charges, or C.O.D., with p 





vilege of examination. 


Novelties in Laces, 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
APRONS, TIES, SCARFS, 





LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 Broadway, 3 doors from 5th Ave. Hotel. 


Every Lady should have 


Lapham’s Under-Braider, 


Only umder-~-braiding attach- 
ment ever invented. Adapted 
to all widths of braidand sew- 
Goods stamped 
Nopaper patterns 
x post-paid,on receipt 
of $3. Say what machine you 
use. Agents wan Tore. 

, Send for circular. Address 
Lapuam Mrs. Co., Marion,O. 


Start 6 Marens, 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware 





ing-machines. 
on wrong side. 
used. Sen 








| Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 


| chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 





terns under our own control. 








THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. An 
color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1 00. A large stock of Millinery and Lace Goods, 
Samples sent free on lication to 

J. TAYLORS BA AR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Mair Jewelry. . V. A 
TiT Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, it, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
the United States, 


54,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


popularity. 
ta” Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma Award- 
ed by the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 

homas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
mostcomfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia. 





91 White St., N.Y. 
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when prepaid, free of 











DOUBLE FACED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 





Black Pure 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 


Mohairs 


AND 


“SABLE BRAND.’ 








Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 


We take pleasure in calling your special attention 
to our 


**Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines.” 


| These beautiful goods are sold by most of the leading 

| Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States. 

| ga Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, or a Sable. 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 





SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE, & C0., 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
Removal to 820 B’way, 
one block above Stewart's. 
The only Baby Carriage. 
Send for Circular 
Lewis P. Trssats. 
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| HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
| One copy of either will be sent for one pear POSTAGE 
| PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

| Harrer’s Macazuve, Harrer’s Weexty, and Hanrerr’s 
| Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
| Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazxr, Weexty, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage - ree. 

The Volumes of the Magazirz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brortuenrs is prefer- 
ble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Anvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
arpPer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
A "s Bazar.—$i 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 











MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of _ 


Ostrich Feathers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N.¥. 
(Lone BIRD MEDICINE.—For birds of all kinds, 


















while moulting and ns ding. An 
remedy fer mostall diseases. For sale by druggists and 
bird-dealers; 25c. per bottle. Pre) by the SINGER 
GRAVEL PAPER COMPANY, Hudson 8t., N. ¥. 
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{Marcu 20, 1875. 


ELTIES 
In Silks and 3 
Dress Goods. 


T, Sevart & (1 


ARE MAKING 





A HANDSOME DISPLAY OF 


SPRING and SUMMER 


Novelties in 
Silks and Dress Goods, 


EMBRACING MANY NEW DESIGNS AND 
COLORINGS now fashionable and prevailing in 
PARIS and other EUROPEAN CITIES. 





ON THE CENTRE COUNTER IN THE ROTUNDA 
THEY WILL EXHIBIT A LARGE ASSORTMENT 


~ FANGY SILKS, 


FROM 65e. PER YARD UPWARD. 
2 CASES COLORED DRESS SILKS IN 
DARK BROWNS, GRAYS, BLUES, &c., very bright 
and heavy, at $1 50 per yard, worth $2. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS at $1 25, 
$1 50, and $2 00. Exceedingly good value. 


HIGHER GRADES AT PROPORTION- 
ATELY LOW PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


PLAIN, PLAID, AND STRIPED 
CAMEL’S-HAIR DAMASE, 
DAMASE SUITINGS, 
CARMELITE CASHMERE, 
DIAGONAL MIXTURES, 
ALGERINE and 
LACE-WOREKED BATISTES, 
SILK STRIPED POPLINS, 
PLAIN and TWILLED DE BEIGE, 
GLACE MOHAIRS, &c., &c. 
ON FOURTH AVE. SIDE, CENTRE SECTION, 


THEY WILL DISPLAY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
LOW AND MEDIUM-PRICED 


DRESS FABRICS, 


DECIDED BARGAINS. 








Their Friends, Customers, and Strangers are re- 
spectfully invited to pay them a visit. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, 





enCents 


Will make you an ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER to 
FOUR NUMBERS of 


Edriel’s Quarterly, 


Containing prices, descriptions, and Fash- 
ion-Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, Real 
Laces & Dress Trimmings, Hats, Feath- 
ers, Flowers, Ribbons, &c., &c., together 
with the choicest selections of Literature, 
Wit, and Wisdom. 

Our Quarterly will prove an interesting 
Houschold Volume, and will at the same 
time place within your reach the Best 
Goods at the Lowest Prices. 

Only Ten Cents for four Numbers, post- 

e paid, 
“First issue carly in March. 
Subscribe at once. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Ave., near 24th St. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 


GAME BELT. ric Tit Free. 


Agents wanted. RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. . 











NEW SPRING FABRICS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have now open and constantly receiving by every 
steamer all the LATEST NOVELTIES of the season, 
comprising in part of “‘ Louisines,” Bourettes, Dyeor 
Cloths, Algerinés, Teile Oriental, Grenadine de Toile, 
Tissue de Toile, Damas Grenadines, Real India Putty 
Cloths. White, Colored, and Black Silk Guipure, Lace 
aud Embroidered Nets, for Overdresses and Polonais, 
with trimmings to match. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS 
or 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CASSIMERES, 
SCOTCH AND ENGLISH TWEEDS 
DIAGONAL AND BASKET C COATINGS 
LEVERTON TWILLS AND CHECK SERGES, 
SILK MIXED AND FANCY SUITINGS, &., 
NOW OPEN, 
At the Lowest Market Prices, 


and cut in any length to suit purchasers. An ex- 
amination of the stock solicited. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


_ Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 








To Hotel and Housekeapers. 


SPRING IMPORTATION OF 
and Shining Linens, 
Linens, Table Damasks. 
amask Table Cloths & Napkins, 
Towelings of all descriptions, 
Printed Shirting Linens, 
ussia Bath Sheets, 
And a Choice Supply of White Goods, 
OF FOREIGN & DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


" ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner x Nineteenth Street. 


ray 


All the Novelties in 
SPRING 
CARPETINGS 
Now Open. 


An Inspection Solicited. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 19th St., New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Frr any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the yreatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 











The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)..-......... q 


ae 7 ISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 












Jf: % —. . St] es 11 
HENIL TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
PP TIT ITT TTT TTT Lee * 138 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... a 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Ov 
Demi-Trained Skirt.......0s....scecseeseees Pia 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with — Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt “2 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING 
DEN scadetser). op uhtuth ne cedd vcs sdaeeerseces it 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
ana English Riding Skirt).............-..+. “3 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
STRANGE Mass 64 v5 co00necocsecsocncsesaces “ 93 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
—, and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years 
MD. cc. ccngaachedinneses beeeneseaneskeeee ** 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SC ARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... a | 
CUIRASS BASQU E, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAT {ED 3 Se << = 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER “ ¢ 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. oa 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... = = 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 48 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron - Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... “ @ 
oe BLE-BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “ @ 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TRIMMED SKIRT......... Wigweksharcteves “ 51 
Vol. VIIT. 
DOUBLE - POINTED BASQU E, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. 7 
L one Fu ng LINED CLOAK, rwith Long Walk- 
UNIUR, ods snide Ghudsddenedvarnnd dete ten cese * §% 
FU RL. IN ED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Preined FIGs i inn adi cesnnsedes casseseccces- - -f 
GIRL'’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
YOATS O1A).......ccccccccccsevesccescecceeers + 2 
The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & mS 
INFANT'S anp CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
AN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Be! n’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 











IMPORTANT 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We beg to inform our customers and the public gen- 





erally that—to make room for new goods, now daily 
arriving, and that our stock of ready-made Costumes 





and Overgarments at our spring opening will consist 
of only the latest importations and 


newest designs— 





we will offer the balance of our stock of black and 
colored Silk Suits at an immense reduction. 
They will be on e3 on exhibition on 
MONDAY MORNING 

and until sold, all marked in od in plain figures, as follows: 

Elegant Black Silk Costumes, both imported and of 
our own manufacture, at $50, $55, $60, $65, $75, $85 50 ; 
have been sold at $100 to $175 

Colored Silk Costumes, $45, $50, $55, $60, $65, $75; 
former price $75 to $150. 














&#~ As such an opportunity for bargains will not 
present itself this season, Ladies should send in their 
orders early. 





You can make all your purchases at lowest city 
prices by sending for our Illustrated Catalogue and 


Price-List of Silks, Dress Goods, Ready-made Costumes | 


and Undergarments, Wedding and Infants’ Trousseaux, 
Millinery and Laces, &c.,&c. Sent free by applying to 
Richard Meares, 


_ Cor. 6th Ave. « 19th St., D New y York. 








CTAMPING. = ring (Parchment) Patterns. Samples 
and Circulars free. FR. oe STAMPING CO., 
05 Bleecker St., New York. 
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Ss. T. TAYLOR'S 





Patented Systm of i Catting 


The above cut will represent how totally unlike a 


chart is this valuable system of cutting. It is based 
on mathematical principles; is the only perfect one 
and is similar to the method of cutting used by the 
best tailors. A knowledge of it will enable the most 
inexperienced to cut any garment for any figure. S. 
T. Taytor receives, weekly, from the first dessinateurs 
of Paris choice models representing the leading modes. 
These are duplicated in trimmed patterns of nani 
or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 00 per dozen. S. T. 
Taytor’s _ rted fashion journals, “Le Bon Ton,” 

La Mode Elégante,” and “ Revue de la Mode,” rank 
ont among Parisian journals. Subscriptions will be 
received for them by all News Agents, or by 


S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N.Y. 
Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
FLOWER 


SPOONER’S BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. | VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
VEGETABLE 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
aes 





over 150 illustrations, mailed free 
to applicant. 


W. a. SPOONER, Boston, Mass, 
|) BEAUTIFUL “DECALCOM AN Le yy 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 Pe, 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 « 
They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers,Autamn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 
&c. They can be easily transferred to a 
as to imitate the most beautiful pai 
——_ Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. 
anted, Address J, L. PATTEN & CO.,71 Pine St., 


ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT—At home, male or fe- 

male, $30 a week warranted. No capital required. 
Particulars and valuable sample sent free. Address, 
with 6c. return stamp, C. ROSS, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 















ONSTANTINES 
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TOR TOILET, BATH « 
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| 4 


Pies 


GROCERS. 





NEW 


SCHOOL BOOK. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By 


AUTHOR OF. “‘ THE 


CHARLES 


COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 


NORDHOFF, 


THE UNITED STATES,” ‘‘ NORTHERN 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” ‘‘CALIFORNIA: 
FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, AND RESIDENCE,” &¢, 


12mo0, Cloth, $1 25. 


“It should be in the hand of every American 
Boy and Girl.” 





The stand-point from which Mr. Norpuorr explains our system of government, and the 
principles on which society is founded, he states in the following words in his preface to parents 


and teachers : 


‘*T believe that free government is a political application of the Christian theory of life; 
that at the base of the republican system lies the Golden Rule; and that to be a good citizen 
of the United States one ought to be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and to believe in and 


act upon the teachings of Jesus. 


He condemned self-seeking, covetousness, hypocrisy, class dis- 


tinctions, envy, malice, undue and ignoble ambition; and he inculcated self-restraint, repression 
of the lower and meaner passions, love to the neighbor, contentment, gentleness, regard for the 


rights and happiness of others, and respect for the law. 
demned are those also which are dangerous to the perpetuity of republican government ; 


It seems to me that the vices he con- 
; and that 


the principles he inculcated may be properly used as tests of the merits of a political system or a 


public policy. 


As a volume of advice on the leading questions of 
contemporary politics, addressed by a thoughtful and 
conscientious father to a bright boy of sixteen or sev- 


enteen, who had been already familiarized by the | 


household talk and newspaper reading with political 
nomenclature and the relations and in some slight de- 
gree the history of existing parties, it may be highly 
commended. It would be difficult to find, indeed, a 
safer guide for a young man getting ready to “cast 
his first ballot.”—The Nation, N. Y. 

Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—JN. Y. Tribune. 

It is a successful attempt to explain in language at 
once intelligible and attractive to boys and girls all 
the leading principles of our government, of politics 
and political economy. * * * It would be an admirable 
treatise to be taught in all our public schools. —Chica- 
go Advance, 


and ought to do, and the things which it can not do 
and ought not to attempt, and the principles which 
ought to prevail in its treatment, by legislature or ad- 
ministration, of the things which properly come within 
its province. It is thus a treatise of political ethics 
and of political economy, and an excellent one.— 
N.Y. World. 


In this spirit I have written, believing that thus ‘ government of the people, by the 


people, and for the people,’ can be.most clearly justified and explained.” 


‘Politics for Young Americans” is a book based 
upon an excellent idea, which is admirably carried 
out in its contents. We commend it to universal 
reading and study.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 
Each enumerated section has its pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political science, economical and other, 
as applied to our American system.—JN, ¥. Herald. 

The great essentials of the American system of po- 
litical, economical, and social life are embraced in this 
work, and so treated as to make not only a readable, 
but alsojan exceedingly instructive book, well adapted 
to be useful to all classes.—N. Y. Independent. 

It is a book that we should be glad to see supersede 
many of the works now in use in our schools on the 
same subfect. It is our political economy told in a 
simple, straightforward way.-—American Christian Re- 


| view, Cincinnati. 
The book is a short and very clear account of the rea- | 
son of governments, the things which government can | 


It is a brief but clear summary of the principles of 
government and political economy, expressed in lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of youth, without 
being below the level of the adult mind.—St. Louis 
Democrat. 

There is no narrowness, no bigotry in the book—no 
narrow partisanship; and we do not see why it should 
not be introduced as a text-book into schools and 


| academies.—Chicago Tribune. 





Liberai terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to intro- 


duction sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 


officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





| BLACK’S The Maid of Kil 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


OR. LIVINGSTONE’S conv JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Af- 
rica, froin 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Snfferings, a 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Susi. iY 
Horace Water, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywel 


Northampton, With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 
IL, 
THOMSON’'S STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO- 


CHINA, AND CHINA. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China; or, Ten Years’ Travels, 
Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Tuom- 
son, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Illustrations of China 
and its People.” With over 60 Illustrations from 


the Author's own Photographs and Sketches. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00, 
Til. 
GOODWIN’'S CHRIST AND HUMANITY. Dis- 


courses on Christ and Humanity, with a Review, 

Historical and Critical, of the Doctrines of Christ's 

Person. By Henry M. Goopwin. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
IV. 

TALMAGE'S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill. By T. De Wirt Tatmaez, Author of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” ‘*Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Wells Dug Out,” &c. Phonographically Re- 
ported and Revised. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 
$1 00. 

Vv 


NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 


Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
CHARLES Norpuorr. With Illustrations. vv, 
Cloth, $4 00. 


VI. 

MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on on and the Cashmerian Hima- 


layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, 93°50: 
VII. 
THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. I6mo, 


Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform with the 


* Bazar Book or 
Droorum” and “ 


Bazar Boox or Hearru.”) 
VIII. * 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. “Organized by 
Ismatt, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samver w. 
Baxer, Past 1a, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Mapa, 
Portraits, and ted of Fifty full - “En lilus- 
trations by ZwkOKER and Dunanp. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


GLADSTONE'S VATICAN DECREES. The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hen. W. 
E. Giapstonr, M.P. To which are added: A His- 
tory of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin 
and English text of the Papal Syllabus and fhe Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev. Puuar Souarr, D. D. 
from his forthcoming “ History of the Creeds of 
Christendom.” 8vyo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WILKIE COLL INS's 8 The Law ond the Lady. 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 





Illus- 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
ELIZA TABOR’S Hope Me sredith. Svo, Paper, 50 cts. 


leena, and Other Stories. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Miss BRADDON'S 
cents. 


S A Strange World. 


OLD MYDDELTON'S MONEY. By Mary Crom Hay. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 75 


HAGARENE. By the Author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone,” 


&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

FARJEON’S At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. 8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents, pee 

Miss BRADDON'S Lost for Love. Illustrated. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 





ez Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


| United States, on receipt of the price. 





| 
| % 


oe Harrer’s CataLoeur mailed free on receipt of 


| Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
WAIT A MINUTE, 


The Key to Beauty. 


Why tolerate those pimples or freckles? Send 50c. for 
Recipe. Sure cure. H. LEE, 37 Green St., Boston, Mass. 


UPLEX VENTIL. ATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommende d by the medical ke 
fession. Principal depo 3 Broadway, New Yor 


| LOOMINGTON NURSERY, Bloomington, Tll.— 
F. K. Paanrtx. Spring lists free, or the set of 
four C. atalogues post free for twenty cents, 




















MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and 3 rforating machines and accessories. 


764 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
$15 to $25 PER DAY! 
Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated 
AUTOMATIC FAMILY KNITTING - MACHINES. 
Extraordinary inducements offered to first-class Gen- 
eral Agents. For Circular and full particulars, address 
BICKFORD KNITTING-MACHINE MFG. CO., 


a week amd exper expense nses s to all. “Articles 





Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 
$603! 00) new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Linixe TON & Bro. 7 N. 3 or Chicago. 

$50 leads to Fortune. The WALL 

ST. REVIE W explains the operation. 

Sample copy, also pamphlet free. J. Hick- 

SI (ie 25 PER DAY. One Agent writes, “ Have 
l & LJ) sold $133 of your Chromos in 5 days.” 
erms free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS. 


l0 invested in “Stock Privileges often 
tine & Co., Bankers & Brokers, 72 B’way. 
490 Washington Street, Boston, 


ass. 








Cuarter 1.—He sain, “ Witt TAKE My ARM?” 


FACETIZ. 


A younG man at a mu- 
sical party being told to 
“bring out the old lyre,” 
brought out his mother-in- 
law. , 

Tue worst TvuRN Any 
ONE CAN DO YOU THIS COLD 
Weaturr — Why, turn you 
out of bed in the morning. 

—————_—__— 


What quadrupeds are ad- 
mitted to balls, operas, and 
dinner parties? — White 


kids. 


“So far, 80 good,” as the 
boy said when he finished 
the first pot of his mother’s 
jam. 

A LITTLE Too Latr.—An 
Irishman was once indul- 
ging in the very intellectual 
occupation of sucking raw 
eggs and reading a news- 
—_ By some mischance 

e contrived to bolt a live 
chicken. The poor bird 
chirra: as it went down 
his throat, and he very po- 
litely observed, “Re the 
powers, me friend, you 
spoke a little too late.” 
——~>-—— 


When is a bonnet not a 
bonnet ?—When it becomes 
a lady. 


—— 
A Wartou-Worp — Tick, 
ick. 


ti 


One oF THE SAFEST Lives 
To TRAVEL BY—The line of 
march. 


—_—_——— 
A SAVING HUSBAND. 
“ George dear, don’t you 
think it is rather extrava- 
gant of you to eat butter 
with that delicious jam ?” 
“No, love; economical. 
Same piece of bread does 
for both!” 
papenttiiinicenisaiin 
Harp Lines — Marriage 
lines—for some people. 
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CAUGHT IN THE STORM.—A WINTER’S 


Cuapter I1.—Sue sarp, “ THANKS. 
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* HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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CHAPTER II].—AND THEY BOTH WILTED. 
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Look upon THIS PicTuRE, 


AND ON THIS. 


COLD WEATHER IN THE STREET CARS. 


Tuts ts THE FooLisH MAN WHO ALWAYS CATCHES COLD IN 
THE CARs; 











DISASTROUS RESULT OF THE RECENT ICE BLOCKADE. 


GrowTH OF BROTHER AND SISTER CROSSING THE FERRY. br 
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AND THIS Is THE Wjs—E MAN WHO FINDS THE CARS TO BE THE SNUGGEST 


PLACES IMAGINABLE. 
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DURING THE LATE FROST. 


say, Jimmy, there’s no Water. 


It's Frozen every where.” 


A Pennsylvanian boasts 
that he makes a soap that 
would “ wash a politician's 
character white as snow.” 
There must be a good deal 
of “lye” about that soap. 


oxpuineieaaaghionpes 

“So dark, and yet so 
light,” as the man said 
when he looked at his ton 
of coal. 


—~———— 
A nona Fipk Drawine- 
Room—An artist's studio. 


pam aR 

A Spreirvavist’s Apvice 
To YouNG PErorLe FALLING 
1x Love—Fall out. 





——— 
To tHe Manor porn— 
The equire’s son. 
eemmcniianectmgiti 
Porvtovs PLaces—Beds 
at sea-side lodgings. 
peti BS ~ 2s 


A Spreitvanist’s Apvice 
To Venve.—Trance it, 
pee oo 
Inrormation. — “‘ Where 
is it ye are? Why, ye're 
in Ballynocksmitherin: a 
child unborn might have 
tould ye that. An’ where 
oes the road lade to? 
Why, bad luck to ye, to 
Ballynockemitherin ; where 
else would ye have it be 
ladin’ ?” 
canines pinata 
Tur eariiest ARrx-tTi0c 
Exrepition—Noah’s. 
—_—_——_——_ 


The literary circles of 
Boston are disputing as to 
what is the plural of Daddy 
Longlegs. 


a amen 
When they make an oys- 
ter bed do they use a sea- 
weed mattress ? 
—__——~=_—>———_ 

“T always thonght I 
should never rear that 
child !” said an old lady of 
ninety, on hearing of the 
death of her son, aged sev- 


enty. ‘ 


Tne Ky TO AN UNOCER- 
tain Garr—Whis-key. 
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ully ! Maybe we won't have to Wash ourselves till the middle of spring !” 

















